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1109. [Anon.] Sidney L. Pressey. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1944, 8, 330.—Portrait—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


1110. British Psychological Society. The usage 
of certain terms in applied psychology. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 50.—Definitions, acceptable to 
the Council of the British Psychological Society, are 
given for 14 terms current in fields of professional 
work in psychology: psychologist, educational psy- 
chologist, child psychologist, vocational psycholo- 
gist, industrial psychologist, psychological medicine 
(psychiatry), psychiatrist, psychotherapy, psycho- 
therapist, psychoanalysis, psychoanalyst, lay an- 
alyst, social psychologist, and play therapist.—A. B. 
Hunter (Brown). 


1111. Cochran, W. G. The comparison of dif- 
ferent scales of measurement for experimental re- 
sults. Ann. math. Statist., 1943, 14, 205-216.— 
Possible relationships are considered which may exist 
between two scales made to measure the same thing. 
The discussion is concerned with the use of multi- 
variate analysis for determining equivalence, linear 
relationship, and relative accuracy or sensitivity of 
two or more scales used in the same experiment.— 
E. L. Clark (Northwestern). 


1112. Delgado, H. El tiempo y la vida animica 
normal. (Time and normal psychical activity.) 
Letras, Lima, 1944, No. 28. Pp. 55.—Although re- 
fractory to phenomenological analysis, temporality 
may be approached as a direct subjective experience. 
Experimental study of sensory processes as affected 
by time is of value in establishing rough limitations, 
but is mainly restricted to utilitarian considerations. 
These are inadequate. Physiological, psychological, 
and metrical time may be differentiated. Time as 
experienced should be viewed as an aspect of the 
relationship to eternality. Bergson’s concept of pure 
duration is, however, too abstract to do justice to 
time in immediate experience. The situational ap- 
proach of Dilthey and Nicol is preferred.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


1113. Gemelli, A. Introduzione allo studio dei 
progressi della fisiologia e psicologia in Italia, negli 
ultimi cento anni. (Introduction to the study of the 
progress of physiology and psychology in Italy in the 
past 100 years.) In [Various], Un secolo di progresso 
scientificd italiano, 1839-1939. Vol. IV. Rome: 
Societa Italiana per il Progresso delle Scienze, 1939. 
Pp. 149-154.—There has been a succession of Italian 
scholars who, although at times confusing the fields 
of psychology and physiology, nevertheless had the 
merit of considering man as a unity rather than 
falling into the Cartesian error of dualism. The con- 
tributions of Sergi, Lombroso, Golgi, Mosso, and 
Bizzozero are reviewed.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1114. Hilgard, E. R. Psychologists’ preferences 
for divisions under the proposed APA by-laws. 
Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 20-26.—This report is con- 
cerned with the preferences indicated for divisional 
organization by American psychologists responding 
to the ballots entitled Survey of Opinion on the By- 
Laws Proposed for a Reorganized American Psycho- 
logical Association. The 3,680 usable ballots returned 
are analyzed, with a breakdown into primary and 
other choices for divisions including preferences ex- 
pressed for divisions not named on the ballot.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1115. Hotelling,H. Someimprovements in weigh- 
ing and other experimental techniques. Anz. math. 
Statist., 1944, 15, 297-306.—A discussion is offered 
of the use of experimental design in order to obtain 
the maximum efficiency for weighing light objects on 
a balance. Formulas are presented for estimating 
the relative decrease in standard error obtained by 
using the proposed designs as compared with repeated 
weighings of single objects. The improvements dis- 
cussed can to some extent be applied to other types 
of measurements, such as distances.—E. L. Clark 
(Northwestern). 

1116. Madow, W. G., & Madow, L. H. On the 
theory of systematic sampling. Ann. math. Statist., 
1944, 15, 1-24.—This paper presents a theory of 
systematic sampling where the sampling units are 
single elements, not clusters of elements. Both strat- 
ified and unstratified populations are considered. 
Some attention is given to the conditions under 
which systematic sampling is better than and worse 
than random sampling. Formulas for determining 
variances are given.—E£. L. Clark (Northwestern). 

1117. Murphy, G. The freeing of intelligence. 
Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 1-19.—Murphy is concerned 
with the utilization of intelligence to the maximum 
of its capacity. He discusses applied psychology, 
autism, socially shared autisms, curiosity, relaxation, 
and the need for help from applied psychology. We 
must hope that the curiosity of psychologists “into 
human nature will be so unbounded, and so free, that 
despite later specialization they will always remain 
genuinely curious about everything that human na- 
ture has to offer."—5S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1118. O’Neil, W. M. Factors and faculties. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1944, 22, 55-69.—“Instead of 
treating factors as powers or faculties of the mind, 
they may be legitimately regarded as points of refer- 
ence for a complex classification of mental activities 
in respect to their concomitant variation.” Spear- 
man’s approach does not abolish faculties, unless the 
factors it yields are to be dismissed as meaningless. 
As points of reference, factors imply faculties. Minor 
objections to factorial procedure usually miss the 
point, e.g., the objection to rotation of axes.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1119. Paschal, F.C. A chart to facilitate the esti- 
mation of the coefficient of partial correlation. J. 
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1120-1129 


educ. Res., 1944, 38, 220-222.—A chart is presented 
from which it is possible to read a close approxima- 
tion of the reciprocal of the denominator of the par- 
tial correlation equation—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

1120. Passmore, J. A. G. F. Stout, 1860-1944. 
Aust. J. Psychol. P il., 1944, 22, 1-14.—Obituary 
vey bibliography. ‘Spoerl (Jeffersonville, 

t 

1121. Pearson, E. S., & Wishart, J. [Eds.] 
“Student’s” collected papers. London: Biometrika 
Office, 1942. Pp. xiv + 224. 15s. 

1122. Rabello, S.. O metodo da psicologia. (The 
psychological method.) Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 
1939, 2, 281-302.—It is pointed out how the objec- 
tivism of Bechterev and Pavlov and the behaviorism 
of Watson have been added to the exclusively sub- 
jective method of early psychology. The efforts of 
Wundt to introduce experimentalism and the de- 
velopment, by other researchers, of psychology as a 
true natural science are reviewed. One section is 
devoted to measurement, another to the laws of psy- 
chology, and a third to the psychoanalytic methods. 
—(Courtesy Année psychel.). 

1123. Rubenstein, S. Soviet psychology in war- 
time. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1944, 5, 181-198.— 
The guiding principles of Soviet psychology and 
their applications to wartime problems are descri 
At first, Soviet psychology made the error of oppos- 
ing the idealism of traditional psychology with a 
“vulgar materialism” (reflexology). ‘This school 
started from the misleading and totally un-Marxist 
position that materialism requires the reduction of 
psychology to physiology.” At present, Soviet psy- 
chologists believe in the elimination of the false 
dualism consciousness-behavior. At the same time, 
the other dualisms (individual-group and ideology- 
psychology) are resolved. The assumption of the 
psychological reality of moral values is important in 
the study of personality. Among the wartime prob- 
lems discussed are: psychophysiology of sight and 
hearing, training of aviators, restoration of speech 
and limb movements, and moral motives of conduct. 
— F. Heider (Smith). 

1124. Schild, H. O. An approximately linear and 
isotonic frontal writing lever. J. Physiol., 1944- 
1945, 103, 11P.—A description is given of this instru- 
ment, with mathematical calculations, graph, and 
illustration.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1125. Sparn, E. Cronologia, diferenciacién, ma- 
tricula y distribucién geo ffice de las sociedades de 
filosofia y psicologia. (Chronology, differentiation, 
designation, and geographic distribution of societies 
of philosophy and psychology.) Humanidades, 1938, 
26, 327-346.—A summary is given of the 68 philo- 
sophical and 51 psychological societies that have 
existed in various parts of the world since the Phi- 
losophische Gesellschaft was founded in 1843. In 
the first decade of this century 20 were founded, 20 
in the second, and 53 in the third. Germany has had 
31 societies; the United States, 13; England, 12; 
Poland, 11; France, 7; and Hungary, 6. Data on size 
of membership are also given.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

1126. Steggerda, M. Dr. Charles B. Davenport 
and his contributions to eugenics. Eugen. News, 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1944, 29, 3-7.—This is an obituary and a tribute to 
Dr. Davenport especially for his contributions to 
eugenics. Attached is a bibliography of 100 titles 
from Davenport's writings on heredity and eugenics. 
—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


1127. [Various.] Centenaire de Th. Ribot. Ju- 
bilé de la psychologie scientifique francaise. (Cen- 
tennial of Théodule Ribot. Jubilee of French 
scientific psychology.) Paris: Imprimerie Moderne, 
1939. Pp. 601.—The first section of this volume is a 
summary of the proceedings of the 1939 centennial 
ceremonies, including addresses by Faral, Dumas, 
Janet, Michotte, and Piéron. The second part con- 
sists of commemorative contributions by Binet 
(written in 1889), Poyer, Lahy, Mauss, Claparéde, 
Larguier des Bancels (written in 1912), Burt, 
Piéron, Minkowski, Georgiade, Kriiger, Charpentier, 
and Lourenco Filho. In the third part are experi- 
mental and theoretical papers by psychologists of 
many countries: Baley (Ribot’s theory of attention), 
Bartlett (thinking), Bourdon (visual movement), 
Brown (psychological problems of middle age), 
Dessoir (multiple personality), Drever (discrimina- 
tion time with divided attention), Exarchopoulos 
(intelligence and other mental functions), Foucault 
(mental work without rest), Fouville (emotional 
reactions of young children), Gesell (genesis of 
intelligence), Heuyer (value and pragmatic applica- 
tion of mental tests in youthful neuropsychiatric 
patients), Jonckheere (part-time techniques of mem- 
orization), Katz and MacLeod (the mandible prin- 
ciple in muscular action), Kuroda (affective quali- 
ties), Lalo (experimental aesthetics), Maigre (psy- 
chophysiology of attention), Marbe (psychology and 
statistics), Margineanu (the nature of psychological 
laws), Myers memes of Ribot, Janet, and 
Binet), Ozario de Almeida (certain aspects of the 
problem of reflex adaptation), Pichon (the psychol- 
ogy of language), Ranschburg (somatic bases of 
memory), Rom4o (the law of effect), Simon (Binet- 
Simon tests), Spearman (Ribot’s views on asso- 
ciationism), Stoddard (euthenics and eugenics in 
relation to intelligence), Velinsky (biological im- 
portance of fluctuations in attention), and Wirth 
(a statistical compromise for use in cases of nonlinear 
regression).—R. W. Burnham (U. S. Army). 


1128. Yerkes, R. M. Plan for a history of psycho- 
logical services in the war. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 
87—90.—An outline of the plan of action of the Com- 
mittee on the History of Psychology and the War is 
presented. The following topics are discussed : defini- 
tion of task, procurement of materials, information 
sought, preparation of manuscript, publication, and 
distribution. A list of the board of consultants ac- 
cording to national agency represented is included.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 1134, 1143, 1170, 1201, 1251, 
1319, 1328. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1129. Aird, R. B., & Bowditch, S. A refined elec- 
tro-encephalographic technique for cortical localiza- 
tion. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944,70, 144-149.— 
Abstract and discussion. 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


1130. Bucy, P. C. [Ed.] The precentral motor 
cortex. Illinois Monogr. med. Sci., 1944, 4, Nos. 1-4. 
Pp. xiv + 605.—This summary of the physiology of 
the precentral motor cortex includes 17 chapters, 
exclusive of the editor's introduction: architecture of 
the precentral motor cortex and some adj jacent areas, 
role of architectonics in deciphering the electrical ac- 
tivity of the cortex, afferent connections, efferent 
fibers, pyramidal tract, excitatory and inhibitory 
processes within the motor centers of the brain, 
cortico-cortical connections, somatic functions, rela- 
tionship to the cerebellum, autonomic functions, 
frontal eye fields, electrical excitability in man, ef- 
fects of extirpation in man, relation to abnormal 
involuntary movements, clinical symptomatology, 
pathology, and significance of the precentral motor 
cortex. There is a bibliography of some 800 titles.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

1131. Caprile, A. M. A. Electroencefalograma 
normal en el nifio. (The normal electroencephalo- 
children.) Buenos Aires: E. Ateneo [1944]. 


1132. Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. Electroen- 
cephalographic changes with age in adolescent and 
adult control subjects. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 
1944, 70, 154~157.—Abstract and discussion. 


1133. Hoefer, P. F. A., & Guttman, S. A. The 
electroencephalogram in multiple sclerosis. Trans. 
Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 70-73.—Abstract and 
discussion. 


1134. Householder, A. S., & Landahl, H. D. 

Mathematical biophysics of the central nervous = 
tem. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1945. 
ix + 124. $2.00.—The authors present a perspective 
of past achievements and of future prospects in cer- 
tain aspects of mathematical biophysics. Besides an 
introduction and conclusion, the book consists of 
three parts. The 5 chapters of Part I treat trans- 
synaptic dynamics, chains of neurons in steady-state 
activity, parallel and interconnected neurons, dy- 
namics of simple circuits, and the general neural net. 
The 8 chapters of Part II treat the single synapse 
with two and more neurons, threshold fluctuations, 
psychophysical discrimination, multidimensional psy- 
chophysical analysis, conditioning, a theory of color 
vision, and some aspects of stereopsis. Part III con- 
sists of chapters on the Boolean algebra of neural 
nets, and a statistical interpretation. ‘This mono- 
graph is directed toward the explanation of behavior 
by means of testable hypotheses concerning the neu- 
ral structures which mediate this behavior.” The 
mathematical analyses are made mainly through dif- 
ferential equations, and the conclusions are stated in 
mathematical form.—T7. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


1135. Lassek, A. M., & Perry, J. H. Retrograde 
degeneration; effect of hemisections on the axons of 
the fasciculus gracilis and cuneatus in the newborn 
cat. J. comp. Neurol., 1944, 81, 279-284. 

1136. Lennox, W. G., & Gibbs, E.L. The intelli- 
gence and the electroencephalograms of normal and 
epileptic twins. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 
182—184.—Abstract. 

1137. Mackay, R. P. The future of neurology. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1945, 6, 37-42.—Neurology, the 
mother science of neurosurgery, psychiatry and psy- 
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choanalysis, is experien today a new birth. 
While the nearly a techniques of neuro- 
surgery and clinical pathology are not likely to result 
in further fundamental discoveries, the newer tech- 
niques of chemotherapy and electrophysiology are 
likely to reveal much that is new and important. 
The degenerative diseases, either hereditary or not, 
constitute the greatest remaining challenge to the 
neurologist, especially the crucial problems involving 
mother and fetus. Current explanations of psychiat- 
ric cures and the concepts involved need to be 
grounded in neurology rather than in the dynamism 
that is so often invoked. The jigsaw pieces will be 
fitted together eventually to give us a complete 
science of neurology.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1138. Murroughs, T. R., & Manas, L. Fatigue in 
the central nervous system. Opiom. Wkly, 1944, 35, 
1189-1190.—Sensations of fatigue warn the organism 
of possible injury after the threshold of neuromuscu- 
is increased.—D. J. Shaad (Durham, 

1139. Pitts, W. Some observations on the simple 
neuron circuit. Bull. math. Biophys., 1942, 4, 121- 
129.—A new point of view in the theory of neuron 
networks is here adumbrated in its relation to the 
simple circuit: it is shown how these methods enable 
us to extend considerably and unify previous results 
for this case in a much simpler way.—(Courtesy 
Bull. math. Biophys.). 


[See also abstracts 1144, 1194, 1197, 1211, 1245.] 
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1140. Bender, M. B., & Furlow, L. T. Phenom- 
enon of visual extinction and binocular rivalry 
mechanism. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 
87-92.—Abstract and discussion. 


1141. Brozek, J., & Keys, A. Flicker-fusion fre- 
quency as a test ‘of fatigue. J.indust. Hyg., 1944, 26, 
169-174.—This is a report on changes in FFF in 
normal young men under a variety of physical 
strains. Measurements are repeatable and the fusion 
level does not change with practice. The FFF was 
not affected by treadmill work up to 4 hours’ dura- 
tion. It decreased slightly and gradually when the 
subjects did treadmill work near their limits of 
capacity for 3 days at 120° F. The morning-after- 
noon variations were not consistent. It decreased 
very slightly with a morning-to-evening decline when 
the subjects worked hard for 244 days with inade- 
yore food. A regime of hard work and starvation 

ecreased it noticeably, the largest differences being 
between the afternoon measurements. The evidence 
from these experiments shows that the FFF does 
change when the organism is exposed to strain, but 
the differences are so small that the test cannot be 
considered a sensitive indicator of general fatigue.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1142. Byram, G. M. The physical and photo- 
chemical basis of visual resolving power. Part II. 
Visual acuity and the photochemistry of the retina. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 718-738.—The contours 
of visual test objects appear sharp and clear in spite 
of the relatively gross suructure of the cone mosaic. 
The assumption has sometimes been made that the 
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sharpness is somehow added by neural mechanisms 
intermediating between the retina and the cortex. 
It can be shown, however, that the data on visual 
acuity and contour recognition may be accounted for 
at the receptor level in terms of physical and quan- 
tum optics and the photochemistry of the retina. 
On the physical side, it can be shown that the limit 
to the resolving power of the retina is ultimately set 
by the cone mosaic. This is demonstrated by view- 
ing a grating test object through a double-slit 
diaphragm, for here the wavy and fluttering appear- 
ance of the lines is clearly observable. On the photo- 
chemical side, it appears that adaptation and nega- 
tive aftereffects at the boundary of the image are of 
evan A importance. Sharpness of the boundary can 

accounted for by taking these factors into account 
and attributing them to the rate of the photochemi- 
cal process. Data on visual resolving power appear 
to be consistent with the ability to discriminate the 
differential rates of the process from one element to 
another of the cone mosaic. (See also 19: 612.)— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

1143. Chance, B. Johannes Miiller; a sketch of 
his life and ophthalmologic works. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1944, 32, 395-402.—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

1144. Culbertson, J.T. Distances and qualities in 
perceptual space. /. Psychol., 1945, 19, 109-132.— 
The purpose of this analysis is “‘to correlate (a) the 
distances between sense data and (d) the qualitative 
differences between sense data with certain structural 
patterns formed by neuron impulses as they pass 
through the sensory nerves and the brain. These 
correlations if correct would probably be of some 
heuristic value to the physiologist of the nervous 
system. More fundamentally, however, they give 
physical meaning to the occurrence of sense data 
with qualitative differences in a physical universe 
from which traditional physical analysis might seem 
at first sight to have removed the possibility of such 
entities.".—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


1145. Cushman, B. Analysis of cases of anisei- 
konia. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 33, 9-12.—In 
97 examinations of selected patients, 61 showed ap- 
preciable differences in image size, 17 showed none, 
while 19 could not be tested because of poor fusion. 
Of the 24 who wore iseikonic corrections, 14 obtained 
complete comfort, 3 were improved, 4 noticed no 
change; 3, who were cases of reading disability, 
showed greater efficiency immediately after use of 
lenses. The frequency of convergence insufficiency 
and the fact that some patients were comfortable 
without correction after fusion training leads to the 
following conclusion: “binocular fusion and ocular 
muscle balance, together with refraction and size 
magnification, should be considered of basic im- 
portance for the comfortable use of the eyes as the 
‘seeing organ.’’’—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


1146. De Cillis, O. E. Absolute thresholds for the 
perception of tactual movements. Arch. Psychol., 
N. Y., 1944, No. 294. Pp. 52.—A precision appara- 
tus was constructed to present a fine air stream mov- 
ing across a cutaneous area. In preliminary studies, 
the experimenter determined the optimal force for 
the air stream, studied the adaptation rate in relation 
to trial separation, and checked on the instructions 


and procedures. Finger-tip, arm, and leg areas were 
studied; obtained thresholds for movement were 
small, with the finger-tip being most sensitive. Some 
additional findings are: (1) In an absolute judgment 
study, the observer could differentiate several extents 
of movement within the transition zone; the category 
of judgment employed and the stimulus magnitude 
were directly related. (2) Most of the psychometric 
data were homogeneous, but there were exceptions. 
It was demonstrated experimentally that changes in 
certainty criteria influence threshold magnitude; 
probably such changes occurring without instruction 
produced a lack of homogeneity in the data. (3) 
Most of the psychometric functions from homo- 
eneous data fit straight lines, a condition which is 
interpreted as evidence for a quantum theory of dis- 
crimination.—C. E. Buxton (lowa). 


1147. Dempster, W. T. Principles of microscope 
illumination and the problem of glare. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1944, 34, 695-710.—By controlling the illu- 
mination on the field of a microscope, it is possible to 
secure either maximum contrast or maximum resolu- 
tion, whichever is desired. Glare is minimized by a 
suitable combination of condenser, field stop, and 
illuminant.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


1148. Dempster, W. T. Visual factors in micro- 
scopy. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 711-717.—Visual 
acuity and comfort are correlative factors which are 
enhanced by the presence of a large peripheral field 
of moderate intensity. The use of oculars of high 
power, fitted with diaphragms which are transparent 
rather than opaque, may aid in achieving such a 
field. The employment of yellow-green light of 
moderately high intensity and the avoidance of veil- 
ing or spot glare are also to be recommended.—L. A. 
Riggs (Brown). 

1149. Dvorine, I. Reconditioning the color-blind; 
acase report. Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 21, 508-510.— 
A 17-year-old subject who had been failed for color 
blindness by the Army Air Corps and the Marine 
Corps was trained in daily half-hour sessions with the 
Dvorine charts and passed the Air Corps test 10 days 
later. According to the A. O. Pseudo-Isochromatic 
Charts, the Ishihara Charts, and the Holmgren wool 
test, the patient was red-green blind. According to 
Dvorine, he was Type 4, that is, his nomenclature 
for colors was defective and his discrimination was 
defective for the following combinations: red and 
green, red and brown, red and gray, yellow and 
orange, yellow and green, yellow and brown, blue 
and violet, orange and green, orange and brown, and 
brown and green. Training consisted in teaching 
him that recognition of the eight basic colors, which 
include gray and brown, was sufficient to pass. He 
was encouraged to outline the numbers in the train- 
ing book; to close his eyes, with resulting fading; and 
then to see how long he could retain them when he 
again opened his eyes—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

1150. Fry, G. A., & Kent, P. R. The effects of 
base-in and base-out prisms on stereo-acuity. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1944, 21, 492-507.—The stereo-acuity of 
6 of 8 observers, measured with apparatus of the 
Howard-Dolman type, was reduced as base-out 
prisms of increasing strength were introduced before 
the eyes. Calculation of the blurredness introduced 
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by the prisms and a comparison of effects with those 
of plus lenses, which give comparable blurs, and with 
prisms used with bases both in the same direction 
show that the blurring can be only partially responsi- 
ble for the loss in stereo-acuity. Minus lenses reduce 
stereo-acuity even though sharp focus can be main- 
tained. Fixation disparity may be important, but a 
change in the target pattern failed to demonstrate 
its significance. It appears that disturbance of the 
normal associations between convergence and ac- 
commodation is a contributing factor to the reduc- 
tion in stereo-acuity, and fatigue effects are also evi- 
dent.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


1151. Hardy, L. H., & Rand, G. Elementary il- 
lumination for the ophthalmologist. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1945, 33, 1-8.—A discussion covering light- 
ing termsand units, photometry, and illuminantsis fol- 
lowed by a consideration of practical factors in light- 
ing. Intensity has been overemphasized, for the eye 
can adapt and function efficiently within wide ranges 
of illumination. Spectral composition of light; con- 
trast in the working field, distribution of light, and 
avoidance of glare are all important factors. Some 
basic rules are given for control in these respects. 
Difficulties with fluorescent lighting experienced by 
some individuals may be due to flicker, spectral qual- 
ity, high brightness, ultraviolet radiation, lag of emis- 
sion in the blue-green-yellow portion of the spectrum, 
and the stroboscopic effect. Further investigation is 
needed here.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


1152. Hartridge, H. An explanation of the retinal 
direction effect. J. Physiol., 1944, 103, 9P.—The 
fact that direction effects differ according to the color 
of light used supports the 3-cone hypothesis, but the 
arrangement of the cones is difficult to surmise. His- 
tological observation does not support the hypothesis 
that they are distributed irregularly, with those for 
each color tilted in a different direction, leaving inter- 
vening spaces. The supposition that a red, a blue, 
and a green cone form a unit, each cone having a 
constant position and tilt and the units composing a 
retinal mosaic, is also unsupported microscopically. 
The most acceptable hypothesis is that certain areas 
are occupied exclusively by cones of a particular kind 
inclined in the same direction. When the observer 
uses red light, he causes the image to fall on the red 
area; similarly for objects illuminated by green light, 
these cones having a different tilt. This hypothesis 
is acceptable as it is an aspect of the law of chance: if 
three populations are distributed haphazardly, there 
will be places where one of the three will predominate 
at the expense of the other two.— M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 


1153. Hartridge, H. The rival theories of trichro- 
matic vision. J. Physiol., 1944, 103, 10P.—There 
are two different plans which might provide the re- 
quired mechanisms for foveal trichromatic vision: the 
single cone (all cones stimulated by all rays of the 
visible spectrum) and the triple-type plan. The elec- 
trical responses of the retina support the 3-cone plan, 
with the possible addition of some cones for all rays 
(dominators) and cones for blue-green rays. Nerve 
conduction also supports the 3-cone hypothesis. The 
retinal direction effect strongly favors the 3-cone 
plan, particularly if the red, the green, and the blue 
cones are concentrated in separate areas according to 
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the law of chance (special 3-cone plan). The study 
of the peripheral retina and visual acuity tests sup- 
port either hypothesis. The special triple-cone plan 
is the most probable according to present evidence.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1154. Hecht, S., & Hsia, Y. Dark adaptation fol- 
lowing light adaptation to red and white lights. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 769.—Abstract. 

1155. Jones, L. A. The psychophysics of color, 
from the Colorimetry Report of the Optical Society of 
America. Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 21, 444-463.—An 
abridgment is presented of material published in the 
1944 Journal of the optical Society of America (see 18: 
3413).—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

1156. Judd, D. B. The relation of protanopic to 
normal vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 768-769. 
—Abstract. 

1157. Kelly, K. L. Color. designation for lights. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1945, 22, 16-23.—An abridgment is 
presented of material published in the 1943 Journal 
of the optical Society of America (see 18: 673).—M. R. 
Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

1158. McFarland, R. A., Halperin, M. H., & Ni- 
ven, J. I. Visual thresholds as an index of physio- 
logical imbalance during anoxia. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1944, 142, 328-349.—Since there is a temporary 
masking of slight impairments by an exertion of extra 
effort, the writers suggest the use of visual tests for 
avoiding these and other difficulties. Using 9 sub- 
jects, the writers studied the differential sensitivity of 
the human fovea in relation to light intensity under 
normal oxygen tension and during oxygen depriva- 
tion. The data are presented in terms of changes in 
parameters of the resulting curves. The increase of 
the differential threshold is initially proportional to 
the loss of arterial oxygen saturation, but it then 
tends to level off, so that smaller increases result from 
further losses. The changes in differential threshold 
plotted against equivalent altitudes demonstrate a 
sigmoid function. Such changes in visual sensitivity 
are discussed as an index of physiological imbalance 
in the organism.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

1159. McFarland, R. A., Roughton, F. J. W., Hal- 
perin, M. H., & Niven, J. I. The effects of carbon 
monoxide and altitude on visual thresholds. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1944, 15, 381-394.—The authors show 
that differential light sensitivity, as measured by a 
visual discriminometer (see 13: 2369), is affected ad- 
versely by acute anoxia resulting from the inhalation 
of carbon monoxide fumes or of air deficient in oxy- 
gen. The effects of carbon monoxide poisoning are 
indistinguishable from those of anoxia produced by 
ascent to altitude as long as the arterial oxygen 
saturation is the same under both conditions. Pre- 
liminary results show that smoking a single cigarette 
raises the visual threshold noticeably. The applica- 
tion of these findings to problems of high altitude 
flying is discussed.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air 
Forces). 

1160. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. The transient 
Stiles-Crawford effect. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 
744-750.—Data obtained by Reeves on the opening 
and closing of the pupil are used to predict the effec- 
tiveness of light entering the pupil at any given in- 
stant during the processes of opening and closing. 
The course of this effectiveness as related to the 
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diameter of the pupil is referred to as the transient 
Stiles-Crawford effect. As applied to the phenom- 
enon of dark adaptation, these calculations reveal 
that the opening of the pupil makes a significant con- 
tribution toward increasing the sensitivity of the eye 
during the first 5 or 10 seconds of darkness.—L. A. 
Riggs (Brown). 

1161. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. Reply to 
Arthur Pope. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 765.—The 
authors reply to some critical comments by Pope (see 
19: 1166) on their treatment of color harmony.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

1162. Murray, M. An introduction to Bishop 
Berkeley’s theory of vision. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1944, 
28, 600-611.—A short biographical sketch of Berke- 
ley precedes the presentation of the main arguments 
contained in his theory. Berkeley's theory is de- 
scribed as the first attempt to distinguish purely 
visual sensations from those in which sight is aided 
by the other senses. The vista of speculation which 
Berkeley's doctrine opened up formed a background 
for the empiricist-nativist controversy which in- 
volved many future generations of authorities on 
visual optics.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Dartmouth Eye 
Institute). 

1163. Nielsen, S. F. Tonaudiometermethode zur 
Gruppenuntersuchung des Gehirs der Schulkinder. 
(Tonal audiometric method for the group investiga- 
tion of the hearing of school children.) Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1944, 32, 263-283. 

1164. Niven, J. L, & Brown, R.H. Visual resolu- 
tion as a function of intensity and exposure time in 
the human fovea. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 738- 
743.—"‘This paper describes a method for studying 
visual resolution of an illuminated slit against a dark 
ground. A surrounding and uniformly illuminated 
circular area provides for consistent foveal fixation 
and stable retinal adaptation. As the width of the 
stimulus slit decreases, the threshold light intensity 
required for its resolution increases. For a given 
stimulus slit, the threshold intensity for resolution 
also increases as the stimulus duration decreases. 
These results are interpreted quantitatively in terms 
of Hecht’s theory of visual intensity discrimination 
by considering stimulus duration a parameter of 
Hecht'’s equation. Thus, the present experiment 
extends the interpretation of visual resolution in 
terms of retinal brightness differences to the special 
case of an illuminated bar seen as test object against 
a black ground and to visual resolution-intensity 
functions for varying exposure times of stimulus.”’— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

1165. Piéron, H. La dissociation de l’adaptation 
lumineuse et de l’adaptation chromatique et ses con- 
séquences théoriques. (The dissociation of bright- 
ness adaptation and chromatic adaptation and its 
theoretical consequences.) Année psychol., 1942, 40, 
1-14.—Comparisons of brightness were made be- 
tween red (640 my and 675 my), white, and green- 
blue (498 mu and 513 my) fields, 2° and centrally 
fixated, following one-minute adaptation to red 
(Wratten filter no. 70) or green-blue (filter no. 75) 
light. When the comparison was made by the flicker 
method, the depressing effect of the adapting light 
upon brightness was approximately equal for the 
several test fields, whether the adapting light was red 
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or green-blue. There was, in other words, no selec- 
tive brightness fatigue for the various wave lengths, 
although of course there was chromatic adaptation. 
On the other hand, when direct comparisons of the 
fields were made or the effect upon threshold deter- 
mined, the relative brightness of the red field was 
depressed when adaptation had been to red, and 
brightness of the green-blue depressed when adapta- 
tion had been to green-blue. These findings need not 
be interpreted as contrary to a 3-component color 
theory. But it would seem that color sensation must 
depend upon secondary neural processes of reciprocal 
interaction and inhibition in the retinal layers. All 
wave lengths act to about the same degree upon the 
3 photosensitive systems, and brightness reception is 
independent of specific chromatic systems.— F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

1166. Pope, A. Notes on the problem of color 
harmony and the geometry of color space, with refer- 
ence to articles by Moon and Spencer. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1944, 34, 759-765.—The author questions 
certain assumptions made by Moon and Spencer in 
their recent articles (see 18: 1333, 1996; 19: 73) on 
the subject of color harmony.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


1167. Seiger, H. W. Variations in illumination of 
the depth-perception apparatus. J. Aviat. Med., 
1944, 15, 401-404.—Uneven illumination of the 
Howard-Dolman apparatus may account for anom- 
alous findings occasionally reported. The author 
suggests that the inside of both front and rear walls 
of the apparatus be painted white and that a lumiline 
bulb be mounted above the apparatus in order to 
secure more uniform illumination—-A. Chapanis 
(U. S. Army Air Forces). 


1168. Silverman, S. R. A clinical comparison of 
air and bone conduction hearing aids in cases of con- 
ductive impairment of hearing. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1944, 16, 108-112.—-Both speech intelligibility tests 
and pure tone tests indicate a superiority of the air 
conduction type of hearing aid, probably on account 
of its better transmission of high tones. However, 
the individual differences are sufficiently large, so 
that each case must be investigated before a final 
choice is made.—EZ. G. Wever (Princeton). 


1169. Spencer, D. E. A mathematical analysis of 
glare. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 769-770.— 
Abstract. 


1170. Stiles, W.S. Photometer for measuring the 
scotopic candlepowers of self-luminous ophthalmic 
test objects. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1944, 28, 629-637.— 
“A photometer is described with which the scotopic 
candlepowers of very feeble light sources (down to 
about 10~* candle) can be measured. Small spots of 
radium paint, 2 or 3 mm. in diameter and having 
candlepowers in the range covered, are now used 
(Livingston) to plot the dark-adapted visual field, 
and the present photometer was designed primarily 
for their calibration. The radium paint emits green 
light but the instrument can be used for measure- 
ments of scotopic candlepowers of any color. By 
tests on color filters whose scotopic transmission fac- 
tors can be calculated from their spectral transmis- 
sion curves, it is shown that the photometer does, in 
fact, compare lights on the basis of the scotopic visi- 
bility curve of the eye, provided the conditions of 
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measurement are those indicated.”"—R. J. Beitel, 
Jr. (Dartmouth Eye Institute). 

1171. Streltsov, V. The function of the eye in 
aviation. Amer. Rev. Soviet Med., 1944, 2, 126-133. 
—This article is a brief review of a number of Russian 
experiments on visual problems relating to aviation. 
Among the flying conditions discussed are gravity 
and velocity changes, low barometric pressures, 
glare, airport lighting, scintillating illumination, and 

igh altitudes. These are related to their effects on 
such visual functions as acuity, sensitivity, contrast, 
color and depth perception. Methods for overcom- 
ing the detrimental effects of certain flying conditions 
are presented. Such methods include the use of 
drugs, controlled illumination, and graded physical 
exercise for the eyes.—L. C. Mead (Tufts). 

1172. Taylor, I. L., & Sumner, F.C. Actual bright- 
ness and distance of individual colors when their 
apparent distance is held constant. J. Psychol., 
1945, 19, 79-85.—A Howard-Dolman depth percep- 
tion apparatus was used, with a stationary pole cov- 
ered with neutral gray and located 90 inches from 
the subject’s eyes and 13} inches from a background 
of gray, and with 6 comparison poles each covered 
with one of Hering’s colored papers (red, yellow, 
green, blue, white, black). Each of 11 subjects 
matched distances 50 times with the rear method and 
50 times with the front method (relationship to the 
stationary pole) with each of the 6 comparison poles, 
with 6 practice trials given at each change of color 
and method. Brightnesses of colors were correlated 
highly and positively with actual distances from their 
apparent location, with bright colors (white, yellow, 
green) farther than they appeared to be, while darker 
colors (red, blue, black) were very near their apparent 
position. The findings are interpreted in terms of 
past experience with depth perception cues.—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

1173. Turnbull, W. W. Pitch discrimination as a 
function of tonal duration. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1944, 4, 77-78.—Abstract. (See 18: 3412.) 

1174. Wald, G. Spectral sensitivity of the dark- 
adapted human eye. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 
769.—Abstract. 

1175. Williamson, W. P. After-image perimetry: 
a rapid method of obtaining visual fields; preliminary 
report. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 33, 40-42.— 
The patient is required to fixate the center of a tan- 
gent screen design in black on a translucent white 
ground which covers the reflector of a flood lamp 
with a 500-watt bulb. After 1 second, the lamp is 
turned off and the patient observes the positive after- 
image through 3 or 4 cycles. Then the room light is 
turned on and he studies the negative afterimage, 
which can be reproduced clearly every time the lights 
are turned off and on again. After approximately 2 
minutes’ observation of the afterimage, the patient 
draws what he has seen. Observed defects show 
satisfactory agreement with those absolute defects 
recorded on the tangent screen, except that the nor- 
mal blind spot is not visualized.— _M. R. Stoll (Ameri- 
can Optical Co.). 

1176. Woisika, P. H. An evaluation of the dark 
test. Ann. intern. Med., 1944, 21, 101-118.—This is 
a biophotometric study of 700 ambulatory patients, 
averaging 45.5 years and unselected except for the 
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absence of eye diseases, and of 80 healthy controls. 
The latter, regardless of age, were superior to the 
patients. A higher percentage of normal adaptation 
occurred among patients taking well-balanced diets, 
although no strong statistical association was estab- 
lished. Increasing age had an adverse influence, as 
also did hypertension, but hypertension increases 
with age. Negroes were superior, but their average 
age was lower than that of the whites. In general, 
the negative factors are vitamin A and diet, sex, race, 
and training. The positive influences are the indi- 
vidual factors of age, fatigue, mentality, and inherent 
abilities of the nervous system (oxygen consumption, 
retinal synapses, etc.). Further work on the rate and 
end values of dark adaptation (both rods and cones 
and nervous system influences) is needed to establish 
the physiological basis of the test, rather than ac- 
ceptance of previous work on the importance of 
vitamin A. Conextian for age must be determined 
and applied in future work. The terms “night- 
blindness tests’’ and “poor dark-adaptation tests” 
are not synonymous.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1177. Yudkin, S. The effect of the duration of 
stimulus on threshold measurements in the dark 
adapted eye. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1944, 28, 611-617.— 
“Five groups of 60-115 men were tested on each of 
three occasions. The dark adapted rod thresholds 
of all the men were measured using a test light ex- 
posed in flashes of 0.2 second duration. In addition 
the thresholds of the men in each of the groups were 
tested with a test light exposed in flashes of one of 
the following durations: 0.02, 0.04, 0.1, 0.5 or 1 
second. The following results were obtained: 1. The 
mean threshold was lower for the longer durations up 
to 0.5 second but the lowering of threshold was not 
proportional to the increased duration of exposure. 
2. The range of thresholds for all the groups was the 
same whatever the exposure. 3. The variability of 
individual thresholds from test to test was least with 
the 0.2 second exposure and more for all the other 
exposures.”"—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Dartmouth Eye 
Institute). 


[See also abstracts 1134, 1197, 1205, 1209, 1222, 
= 1269, 1285, 1291, 1292, 1311, 1340, 
1372. 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1178. Adler, D. L. Types of similarity and the 
substitute value of activities at different age levels. 
Unio. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1943, No. 72, 33-34. 
—Basic to this study is the distinction between two 
aspects of the reaction of an individual to similar or 
identical objects. The cognitive or conceptual aspect 
of the reaction is characterized by perceiving or not 
perceiving the similarity of such objects. ‘Con- 
crete” reaction is defined as the tendency to react 
behaviorally to duplicate objects as if they were dis- 
crete; “categorical” reaction, as the tendency to react 
behaviorally to them as if they belonged to the same 
category. An attempt was made to determine the 
possibility of shifting the type of behavioral reaction 
by a change in situation, and to study the relation of 
such behavior to MA, CA, and IQ. Sixty children, 
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7-11 years of age, served as subjects. The distinc- 
tions originally made seemed to be empirically justi- 
fied by the data.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

1179. Burt, C. Intelligence and heredity: a criti- 
cal note. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1945, 19, 39-42.— 
This examination of Stoddard’s The Meaning of In- 
telligence criticizes the one-sidedness of the presenta- 
tion, the neglect of experimental and statistical tech- 
niques evolved by others, and the sweeping nature of 
the conclusions.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

1180. Burton, A., & Joél, W. Adult norms for the 
Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking. J. Psy- 
chol., 1945, 19, 43-48.—Norms for the Watson- 
Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking, Battery I, Form 
A, are presented, based on the scores of 150 aca- 
demically trained adults with a mean CA of 39.1 
(SD, 9.4). This adult group performed better than 
a previously tested group of college seniors and tenth- 
grade pupils, with subjects above the sample median 
age of 36.9 scoring significantly lower than those 
below, while those with 2 or more college degrees 
tended to make higher scores than those with none or 
one. It is noted that more extensive norms on all 
levels are needed and that this test’s validity in 
selection of professional and administrative personnel 
should be investigated.—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


1181. Chidester, F.E. Geniusand disease. Med- 
Rec., N. Y., 1945, 158, 25-27.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


1182. Kubie, L. S. Experiments with the use of 
hypnagogic states and automatic writing for the re- 
covery of unorganized forgotten sensory impressions, 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 178.—Abstract_ 


1183. Reichard, S. Mental organization and age 
level. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1944, No. 295. Pp. 
30.—The relationship between age and the degree of 
generalization or specialization of abilities is exam- 
ined. Three groups of boys, aged 9, 12 and 15 years, 
and 3 comparable age groups of girls were given a 
battery of 8 tests: 3 of verbal ability, 2 of number 
ability, 2 of memory, and 1 of spatial relationships. 
Test intercorrelations and factor analyses were se- 
cured for each group separately. The general trend 
was toward an increase in degree of intercorrelation 
from 9 to 12 years and a decrease from 12 to 15 years. 
The increase was sharper for boys; the decrease, for 
the girls. The general trend in part failed to support 
the original hypothesis, viz., that there is increasing 
specialization as age increases. Certain discrepancies 
between this and earlier studies perhaps are due to 
difficulties in obtaining tests which are pure measures 
of group factors or which rest on the same abilities 
at different age levels or different levels of difficulty. 
—C. E. Buxton (lowa). 

1184. Sal y Rosas, F. Modificaciones a la prueba 
de la atencién de Valdizfn. (Modifications in the 
Valdizdn test of attention.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1944, 7, 330-335.—Abstract and discussion. 

1185. Sones, A. M. A study in memory, with 
special reference to temporal distribution of reviews. 
Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1943, No. 72, 65-72. 
—The experiment was designed to measure the rela- 
tive effects upon memory of two review exercises 
placed in three different temporal positions with 
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reference to the original learning period and with 
reference to each other. A minor objective was to 
study the relationship between so-called learning and 
retention scores. The subjects were about 1,500 
seventh-grade pupils in social studies classes. It was 
found that the optimal temporal position of review 
exercises depended on the kind of review employed. 
There was no indication of a reliable difference in 
favor of any of the three temporal distributions of 
rereading reviews. With respect to symbolical re- 
view, an early review was more efficacious than late 
ones. Testing reviews introduced at an early posi- 
tion were more effective than rereading reviews 
placed at the same position.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

1186. Wechsler, D. A standardized memory scale 
for clinical use. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 87-95.—A 
7-test memory scale is presented, consisting of 6 items 
calling for personal and current information; 5 items 
dealing with spatial and temporal orientation ; 3 items 
measuring ‘‘mental control’’; 2 selections for meas- 
urement of immediate recall of logical material; 
memory span for digits forward and backward; 
visual reproduction of 3 designs; and learning and 
recalling a list of 10 paired associates. Norms based 
on testing of more than 200 normal subjects are 
given, with age conversion factors for each 5-year 
CA interval from CA 20 to 64. Norms are given for 
MQ’s (memory quotients) which are comparable to 
IQ’s, which are based on a fairly representative 
standardization group and in the computation of 
which the age factor has been considered.—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

1137. Wolberg, L. R. Phallic elements in primi- 
tive, ancient, and modern thinking. Psychiat. Quart., 
1944, 18, 278-297.—Wolberg reviews briefly overt 
phallic worship among primitives, with its replace- 
ment among the ancients by complex symbols per- 
sonifying human qualities associated with procrea- 
tion and, with the advent of the scientific era, by 
abstract forms of learning and knowledge. Primitive 
symbolizations (including phallic), acquired from 
early individual experience, color the logical thought 
of modern adults and are especially evident in regres- 
sive states; but not all symbolism is essentially 
sexual. Phallic symbols may represent variously a 
single traumatic experience, a condensation of many 
such experiences, fantasy, primitive symbolic lan- 
guage of adult attitudes, or compulsions representing 
childhood strivings or their resultant adult charac- 
teristics. The formation of phallic symbols is deter- 
mined by the inherited tendency to proceed through 
set stages of personality and cognitive development. 
Individuals whose personal experience has led them 
to overestimate the genital express attitudes and 
feelings chiefly through sexual function, either di- 
rectly, as neurotic symptoms, or highly disguised in 
artistic or literary creations or abstruse scientific 
complexity—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 1117, 1136, 1244, 1245, 1266, 
1272, 1285, 1334, 1339, 1366, 1370. ] 
MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


1188. Alexander, S. J., Cotzin, M., Hill, C. J., Jr., 
Ricciuti, E. A., & Wendt, G. R. Wesleyan Univer- 
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sity studies of motion sickness: I. The effects of 
variation of time intervals between accelerations 
upon sickness rates. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 49-62.— 
One hundred twenty Naval Air Cadets, divided into 
3 experimental groups, were subjected to regular, 
cyclic, elevator-like accelerations, decelerations, and 
changes in direction, with a period of 400 ft./min. 
constant velocity, and respective cycle frequencies of 
32, 22, 16, and 13 per min. Cycle frequency, sus- 
ceptibility to motion sickness (based on history of 
previous experiences), and time of day were counter- 
balanced. Subjects sat upright and blindfolded, with 
86° temperature and appreciable air circulation, and 
were maintained in motion for 20 min. or until vomit- 
ing. Sickness scores based on vomiting (2 points) 
and profuse sweating or reported nausea (1 point) 
were highest for the 16-cycle and lowest for the 32- 
cycle group. It is concluded that the time interval 
between accelerations is a factor in the production of 
motion sickness, with an amount-of-sickness curve 
which first rises then falls as time per cycle increases. 
—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


1189. Alexander, S. J., Cotzin, M., Hill, C. J., Jr., 
Ricciuti, E. A., & Wendt,G. R. Wesleyan University 
studies of motion sickness: II. A second approach to 
the problem of the effects of variation of time inter- 
vals between accelerations upon sickness rates. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 19, 63-68.—Three groups, 30 Naval 
Air Cadets each, were subjected to an experimental 
procedure outlined in a previous article (see 19: 
1188), with the difference that here the wave cycle 
duration was held constant at approximately 22 per 
min., while 3 durations of constant velocity were 
used: 0.68 sec. where a constant velocity of 400 ft./ 
min. was reached, 0.82 sec. at 300 ft./min., and 1.12 
sec. at 200 ft./min. “It was found that the first of 
these conditions produced the greatest sickness, the 
last the least sickness, in approximately the ratio of 
3:1. It was therefore concluded that when cycle 
duration is held constant, the time interval between 
accelerations is a less potent condition of motion 
sickness than is the total wave energy.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 


1190. Browman, L: G. Modified spontaneous ac- 
tivity rhythms in rats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 142, 
633-637.—The author demonstrated changes in 
spontaneous activity rhythms in rats for varying 
lengths of time by controlling temperature and light 
conditions.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


1191. Chance,M.R.A. Steroids as structurating 
agents on social behavior in castrated “benzedrin- 
ized”’ mice. J..Physiol., 1944-1945, 103, 13P.—The 
normal mouse of either sex treated with benzedrine 
shows activity slightly more marked than, but similar 
to, that of the untreated animal. In groups, treated 
mice show a characteristic behavior toward one an- 
other differing markedly from that of untreated mice: 
aggression and defense alternating with escape reac- 
tions during excitation with the drug. Castrates, 
however, behave in the same way in groups as when 
alone: rapid, random alternation of different types 
of behavior. Male castrates treated with desoxy- 
corticosterone acetate or certain other steroids prior 
to administration of benzedrine show a structurated 
behavior pattern similar to that of intact animals 
receiving excitatory doses of benzedrine. Castrated 
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females under the influence of these steroids have 
only a slight tendency to return to the normal be- 
havior of treated males or females.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

1192. Cook, R., & Burks, B. S. How heredity 
builds our lives; an introduction to human genetics 
and eugenics. Eugen. News, 1942, 27, 27-88.—The 
authors have prepared for popular consumption a dis- 
cussion of the mechanics of heredity with illustrations 
from human heredity of dominant, recessive, sex- 
linked, and sex-limited traits. Inheritance of predis- 
positions toward antisocial behavior or tuberculosis 
is opposed to the inheritance of criminality or of dis- 
ease as is the case in xeroderma pigmentosum. En- 
vironmental effects upon development which may 
easily be considered the work of heredity but really 
stem from climate, various kinds of radiation, nutri- 
tion, and toxic substances are discussed as well as the 
social influences of community, school and family. 
They warn that ‘“‘we must be on our guard against 
the lazy assumption that all differences are heredi- 
tary.”" They recommend intelligent control of re- 
production and comment upon the nature and limits 
of professional advice available from the study of the 
ancestry of prospective parents. The subject matter 
is illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
bibliography of 25 titles is appended.—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

1193. Corner, G. W. Ourselves unborn; an em- 
bryologist’s essay on man. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xiv+ 188. $3.00.—A brief 
description of human prenatal development serves as 
a basis for considering embryological data from other 
mammals. The author emphasizes both similarities 
and significant differences. ‘The human embryo is 
bound by ties of kinship to all life that ever lived upon 
the earth, and yet is signed with peculiar traits that 
mark it a man-to-be.”” Recent embryological find- 
ings support the conclusion of comparative anatomy 
that man possesses a bodily structure which is gen- 
eralized rather than highly specialized. Thus, al- 
though a kind of foreordination operates as a result 
of genetic factors, man enjoys a degree of freedom of 
action not shared by the more specialized creatures. 
The scope of the human mind and the freedom of 
human decision are bound up inextricably with the 
generalization of the body.—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 

1194. Davison, C., & Demuth, E.L. Disturbances 
in sleep mechanism (a clinico-pathologic study). 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 173-174.— 
Abstract. 

1195. DeWitt, R. T. A study of the sit-up type 
test as a means of measuring strength and endurance 
of the abdominal muscles. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth phys. Educ., 1944, 15, 60-63.—The correlation 
between tests of the sit-up types and other criteria of 
abdominal muscle strength and endurance was found 
to be relatively low—M. Castaldi (Brown). 

1196. Elbel, H. Pervitin und Alkohol. (Pervitin 
and Dtsch. Z. ges. gerichtl. Med., 1942, 36 
90-100.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 
Two men each drank 2.8 liters of 2.8% beer and 100 
ce. of 36.8% alcohol on 8 experimental mornings; on 
2 days they also received 9 mg. of pervitin before 
drinking; and on 2 other days, 9 mg. of pervitin at 
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10:20 a.m. or at the height of the effect of the alcohol. 
There was no apparent effect of pervitin on the al- 
cohol concentration in the blood. Pegging of rings as 
a performance test showed that alcohol definitely 
affected performance, but pervitin given before alco- 
hol kept performance within ‘sober’ limits. A charac- 
teristic effect of alcohol, the disturbance of equi- 
librium between desire and ability to perform, was 
increased by pervitin, as shown in the performance of 
an athlete in running a 3000-meter stretch. It is 
pointed out that pervitin brings about a simulation 
of sobriety and prevents the subject from knowing 
the danger signs of intoxication —-W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1197. Gellhorn, E. The effect of muscle pain on 
the central nervous system at the spinal and cortical 
levels. J. Lancet, 1944, 64, 242—245.—The influence 
of muscle pain on co-ordination was investigated. 
In the human, ischemic pain was produced by a 
blood-pressure cuff, and the indicator was change in 
handwriting. Ischemia as such had no influence, but 
ischemic pain caused marked in-co-ordination. 
Ischemia does not definitely influence the triceps 
reflex; but if pain is evoked by extension of the elbow, 
the reflex disappears. In spinal reflexes, the effect is 
confined to the painful muscles and does not spread. 
In anesthetized cats, the influence of muscle pain on 
the knee jerk was studied by injecting hypertonic 
saline solution into the muscle and using dilatation 
of the pupil as the indicator. The reflex was de- 
creased. For cortical experiments, the motor cortex 
was stimulated after saline injection into the muscles 
represented. The movements were intensified and 
diffuse as compared with preceding control stimula- 
tion.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1198. Haight, E. C. Individual differences in mo- 
tor adaptations to rhythmic stimuli. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1944, 15, 38-43.—Indi- 
vidual differences in the capacity for making adapta- 
tions from walking rhythm to rhythmic stimuli, of 
auditory and visual types, were studied in respect to 
responses of subjects to rhythm pattern as a whole 
and to component signals of selected patterns. It 
was found that the rhythmic response is more accu- 
rate when initiated by auditory stimulation than by 
visual stimulation or by a combination of both. Al- 
though the range of individual differences is so great 
as to suggest a uniqueness in individual approach to 
the problem, there was a tendency for more accurate 
individuals to use the preceding signal as a cue for the 
response to the succeeding signal of a rhythm pat- 
tern, whereas the larger group of individuals seemed 
to select a favored signal and to regulate responses in 
terms of its recurrence with little regard for inter- 
vening signals.—M. Castaldi (Brown). 


1199. Hamilton, H.C. The effect of the adminis- 
tration of sodium bromide on the behavior of the off- 
spring: IV. Emotionality (timidity) and experimen- 
tally induced seizures. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 17-30. 
—Three experimental groups of albino rats (N’s from 
17 to 5, varying due to deaths during experiment), 
the offspring of mothers given 40, 80, and 120 mg./kg., 
respectively, of sodium bromide from the 3rd through 
the 20th day of gestation, together with a control 
group of approximately the same age, were given a 
series of tests at from 203 to 482 days of age, at which 


time their serum bromide levels had been normal for 
approximately 150 days. Animals of all experimen- 
tal groups defecated significantly less frequently 
during both the open-field and the water-wading 
tests. In the seizure-induced-by-loud-sound test, all 
of the bromide groups required less stimulation to 
bring on an attack, and the “120” group showed in 
addition a greater frequency of attacks. It is pro- 
posed that the bromide groups, less expressive on the 
superficial emotional levels, are more liable to severe 
breakdowns in a situation involving stress, due to 
inability to release tension.—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


1200. Holmes, S. J. Recapitulation and its sup- 
posed causes. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1944, 19, 319-331.— 
This paper proposes to review, not the data on re- 
capitulation, but the theories of the causes of recapit- 
ulation. Does such recapitulation as is observed 
represent a tendency for developing forms to recapit- 
ulate the adult characteristics of a series of ancestral 
forms, or does it represent merely a developmental 
similarity which stems from common ancestry? 
Emphasizing the latter interpretation, modern writ- 
ers have considered the role of the genes and 
gene mutation in relation to recapitulation. Gene 
mutations which have been basic to phylogenetic 
change act, for several reasons, relatively late in 
embryonic development. Thus, early embryonic de- 
velopment, under the control of common gene effects, 
often suggests recapitulation—W. E. Kappauf 
(Rochester). 

1201. Householder, A. S. Muscular dynamics 
and muscular efficiency: I. The isometric length- 
tension diagram of striated skeletal muscle. Bull. 
math. Biophys., 1945, 7, 5-13.—The isometric length- 
tension diagram for individual fibers and for whole 
muscle is considered, and it is proposed that the 
tension » may be represented for any muscle whose 
fibers are parallel and not in series, in the form 
pb = f(x) + Bd(a,l,x), where the form of ¢ is known 
and the same for all muscles, the parameters a and / 
are experimentally measurable, x represents the 
length, 8 the degree of activity of the muscle, and 
the form of f(x) varies from muscle to muscle. 26- 
item bibliography.—(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 

1202. Jacobson, E. Direct measurements of the 
effects of bromides, sodium amytal and of caffeine in 
man. Ann. intern. Med., 1944, 21, 455-468.—This 
is a study of the influence of certain sedatives and 
stimulants on the effector portion of the nervous sys- 
tem as determined by action potentials. Fifteen 
subjects in fair health, who were ignorant of the 
purpose of the experiments, were tested for 30 min. 
with the integrating neurovoltometer, using the 
flexors of the arm. They lay with closed eyes in a 
semi-soundproof room: 15 gr. of bromides had prac- 
tically no effect, while 90 gr. within 2 hours produced 
diminished potentials as compared with no medica- 
tion; sodium amytal, gr. 1} intramuscularly, had a 

reater effect; and caffeine sodium benzoate, gr. 7} 
intramuscularly, produced definite stimulation as 
compared with the injection of sterile water.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1203. Kniazuk, M., & Molitor, H. The influence 
of thiamin-deficiency on work performance of rats. 
J. Pharmacol., 1944, 80, 362-372.—The authors have 
invented an apparatus which compels rats to swim 
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continuously until exhausted while carrying a weight 
automatically adjusted to their maximum strength. 
This method permits quantitative measurement of 
even minor changes in muscular performance. A 
thiamin-deficient diet produces a rapidly progressive 
decrease of physical fitness, not caused by inanition. 
Thiamin rapidly restores the impairment even with- 
out increased food intake. Substitution of a normal 
diet without additional thiamin produces a similar 
but slower recovery. Administration of thiamin to 
nondeficient rats does not improve their work per- 
formance. Reduction of food intake alone is not 
accompanied by decreased performance as long as 
the diet is nutritionally adequate. The question 
whether this impairment is specific for thiamin is still 
open.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1204. Penfield, W., Morton, G., Cipriani, A., & 
McEachern, D. "Studies on the mechanism of mo- 
tion sickness. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 
170.—Abstract. 

1205. Pitts, G. C., Johnson, R. E., & Consolazio, 
F. C: Work in the heat as affected by intake of 
water, salt and glucose. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 
142, 253—259.—Six males marched on an incline un- 
der constant conditions of heat and humidity, and 
several measures were obtained by replacing hour by 
hour the water lost in sweat. “‘Any amount of water 
considerably less than this leads in a matter of hours 
to serious inefficiency and eventually to exhaustion.” 
Replacement of salt under these circumstances 
showed no advantage, nor did administration of glu- 
cose when compared with the benefit of large amounts 
of water.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


1206. Sard6n, M. A. El desarrollo de algunas 
dotes manuales en el escolar de Lima. (Develop- 
ment of various manual capacities among Lima school 
children.) Bol. Inst. Psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1944, 3, 
35-57.—Two hundred forty subjects (120 girls and 
120 boys), aged 9 to 15, were tested with Whipple’s 
tapping board and in construction of forms with wire; 
pulse and muscular dexterity were checked. The 
girls were uniformly inferior in manual celerity, both 
hands being taken into account. Capability in- 
creased regularly with age, showing the role of 
maturation. Diagrams of apparatus are given.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


1207. Scott, J. P. The magnification of differ- 
ences byathreshold. Science, 1944, 100, 569-570.— 
The author has searched for instances of differences 
caused by heredity, and he remarks upon the ease 
with which they can be modified by slight changes in 
the environment. In fruit flies, an inherited differ- 
ence (the possession of red or white eyes) makes the 
difference between their crawling toward light or not 
crawling at all under conditions of dim illumination. 
In mice, a marked difference in aggressive behavior 
associated with a threshold of training was observed. 
“Acting as a ‘last straw’ in certain special environ- 
ments, it is possible that heredity may produce in the 
behavior of human individuals differences whose i im- 
portance is all out of proportion to its general effect.” 
—F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

1208. Shaw, L. M. Can we choose our motives? 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1944, 22, 93-105.—The con- 
tention of W. D. Ross that while actions may be 
chosen their motives can not, is rejected. If a motive 
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is considered improper, it is possible to refrain from 
the action related toit. In this case, to be sure, some 
motive must determine the decision to refrain; never- 
theless in growth considerable choice of motives be- 
comes possible.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


1209. Sinclair, J.G. The lens in accommodation. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 38-39.—Cortical lamina- 
tion, with albuminous fluid layers subject to stress 
changes in accommodation, supplies an elastic ele- 
ment within the lens which makes more plausible 
the effectiveness of the force of tension in the lens 
ligament.—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 

1210. Smith, E. A., & Conger, R.M. Spontaneous 
activity in relation to diet in the albino rat. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1944, 142, 663-665.—“‘Activity records for 
54 rats during about 1/12 of their life span indicate: 
1, that as much as 56 per cent of the calorific value 
of the food may come from fat and spontaneous 
activity be maintained at a normal level; 2, that 72 
per cent of fat calories depresses activity a little; and 
3, that 50 per cent animal protein induces a marked 
decrease in activity.”—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


1211. Spiegel, E. A., Henny, G. C., & Wycis, H. T. 
Changes of cerebral circulation induced by labyrin- 
thine stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 142, 589- 
593.—The authors studied cerebral! circulation incats 
by thermoelectrical recordings while the animals 
were undergoing controlled labyrinthine stimulation. 
With caloric, galvanic, or rotary stimulation, a slow- 
ing of cerebral blood flow was found to accompany 
the fall of systemic blood pressure. It was further 
demonstrated that this reaction was indirectly caused 
by changes in systemic circulation.—T. G. Andrews 
(Chicago). 

1212. Young, P. T., & Chaplin, J. P. Studies of 
food preference, appetite, and dietary habit. III. 
Palatability and appetite in relation to bodily need. 
Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1945, 18, No. 3. Pp. 45.— 
The 6 experiments reported here yielded data on (1) 
preference and (2) food intake. When sugar and 
casein were removed from the diet, there developed a 
marked preference for sugar. At the same time there 
was an increased intake of fat and yeast. The prefer- 
ence for sugar continued in experiments where rats 
were (1) subjected to total deprivation for varying 
periods prior to a test, (2) deprived of casein, with 
expectation of creating a preference for it rather than 
sugar, (3) deprived of yeast, with expectation of pro- 
ducing a preference for yeast rather than sugar, and 
(4) deprived of protein, with expectation of changing 
the preference from sugar to casein. The intake 
data, on the other hand, varied in close relation to 
needs created by the respective deprivations. Such 
results force the conclusion that palatability of food 
(detected by the head receptors) is tested by prefer- 
ence data and that appetite (determined by organic 
needs) is tested by intake data. It had previously 
been assumed that both methods reveal the same 
process, partial hunger or appetite. The final experi- 
ment compares the results of two methods of testing 
food preferences: (1) standard procedure where the 
two foods appear side by side and (2) a new procedure 
where the foods are presented at a distance from the 
choice point, asin a T-shaped maze. Rats whose 
need was for casein preferred sugar to casein (method 
1) but selected casein more than sugar (method 2). 
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These results thus confirm the conclusion that there 
is a difference between palatability and appetite. 
(See also 19: 933, 934.)—N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


[See also abstracts 1126, 1130, 1132, 1133, 1138, 
1141, 1145, 1158, 1178, 1179, 1181, 1183, 1237, 
1248, 1252, 1255, 1262, 1266, 1300, 1322, 1326, 
1332, 1336, 1364, 1367, 1373. ] 
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1213. Carington, W. Experiments on the para- 
normal cognition of drawings. IV. Proc. Soc. psych. 
Res., Lond., 1944, 47, 155—228.—The first section of 
this report consists of a discussion of the author’s 
technique for testing paranormal cognition (extra- 
sensory perception) by the use of drawings. After a 
summary of the results of all of his experiments using 
this technique, the author devotes the larger part of 
his paper to the presentation of a theory to explain 
the facts of paranormal cognition. The theory pro- 


- posed utilizes “‘nothing but the basic Law of Associa- 


tion, coupled with a denial of the common assump- 
tion that ‘ideas’ said to be ‘in’ one mind are neces- 
sarily inaccessible to another.” The evidences of 
paranormal cognition are examined in the light of the 
basic law of association together with the two sub- 
laws of recency and repetition —B. M. Humphrey 
(Duke). 

1214. Carington, W., & Heywood, R. Some posi- 
tive results from a group of small experiments. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1944, 47, 229-236.—By 
means of Carington’s drawing technique to test for 
paranormal! cognition (see 19: 1213), a small series of 
10 experiments was conducted by the authors. They 
conclude that the series shows ‘‘satisfactory evidence 
for the occurrence of paranormal cognition. There 
is strong evidence for precognition, and of this occur- 
ring more freely than cognition after the event.” 
—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 

1215. Coriat, 1. H. Some personal reminiscences 
of psychoanalysis in Boston: an autobiographical 
note. Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 1-8.—The develop- 
ment of interest in psychoanalysis in Boston from 
about 1900 to 1935 is reviewed.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

1216. Efron, D. Telepathic skin-writing (the 
Kahl case). /. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 272-286.—It is 
concluded from the experimental data that this sub- 
ject had the power of subconsciously perceiving ex- 
trasensorially a word or picture conceived by another 
individual and ‘‘of translating the perceived datum 
into dermographic inscription by means of an un- 
known process of capillary vasomotility.”—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

1217. Eidelberg, L. A contribution to the study of 
wit. Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 33-61——A Mae 
West joke is analyzed to discover why it produces 
laughter. It is suggested that the listener laughs 
because he experiences a feeling of infantile omnipo- 
tence. The joke arouses wishes of the infantile id and 
then the prohibitions of the infantile superego. The 
ego sidesteps the conflict by changing the satisfaction 
allowed the id and by deceiving the superego by a 
play on words. The symptoms and slips of tongue of 
the neurotic do not produce laughter. In this situa- 
tion the ego is the loser and is mortified; the slip is a 
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result of unresolved conflicts between the id and the 
superego which are stronger than the ego. In the 
joke situation the listener is aware of the conflict and 
can detach himself from it. With the neurotic, this 
awareness and detachment is not present.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

1218. Grotjahn, M. Georg Groddeck and his 
teachings about man’s innate need for symboliza- 
tion; a contribution to the history of early psycho- 
analytic psychosomatic medicine. Psychoanal, Rev. 
1945, 32, 9-24.—Groddeck believed that neither 
artist nor child intentionally and consciously selects 
the symbols he uses. Man has a natural. urge to 
symbolize which forces him to express his uncon- 
scious in that form. Because of his emphasis on the 
fact that such symbolization may express itself 
through organic structure as well as through psychic 
events, Groddeck becomes one of the forerunners of 
modern psychosomatic medicine.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

1219. Levi, A. W. The “mental crisis” of John 
Stuart Mill. Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 86-101.— 
Mill’s depression of 1826-1827 is analyzed as due to 
his repressed death wishes against his father. His 
recovery was a result, in part at least, of his reading 
Marmontel’s Memoirs in which the author describes 
the reactions of the eldest son of the family to the 
death of the father. By identifying with this charac- 
ter, Mill consciously experienced his father’s death 
and his own consequent freedom without having to 
feel responsible for his hostile wishes. Evidence in 
support of this theory is derived from Mill’s auto- 
biography.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1220. Marcuse, F. L., Hill, A.. & Keegan, M. 
Identification of posthypnotic signals and responses. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 74—Abstract. 

1221. Nash, C.B. PK tests of a large population. 
J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 304-310.—A total of 113 
students were used in this dice-throwing experiment 
in which the instructions were ‘“‘to attempt to roll 
specified faces of the dice uppermost.’"’ Each subject 
was given 36 die-throws, rolling either 1 or 6 dice at 
atime. For 49 sets of 36 die-throws, thrown singly, 
the average set score was 5.69 (chance expectancy 
= 6.00), which “suggests a negative attitude on the 
part of the subjects.”” For 177 sets of 36 die-throws, 
thrown 6 at a time, the average score was 6.31.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

1222. Oberndorf, C. P. Ocular symptoms of psy- 
chogenic origin. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1944, 32, 
443-446.— Displacement, according to psychoanalyt- 
ic theory, consists in moving genital affects from a 
primary to a secondary object or function. Eye 
strain, pain, blurring of vision, and even blindness 
may be symptomatic of such substitution. Organs 
which fail to perform adequately have often been 
utilized extensively for sexual gratification during 
childhood, and inefficiency may result from discour- 
agement of the libidinous tendencies. Ocular exer- 
cises may be helpful because they “by suggestion 
give the patient the right to see” and encourage use 
of his eyes. The mechanism through which emo- 
tional affects and organic weakness are related is not 
known.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


1223. Rhine, J. B. The PK effect: early single 
tests. J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 287-303.—Two sub- 
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jects made 15,096 throws of dice (either 2 or 6 at a 
time), with the effort made mentally to cause the 
6-face to come up. There were 2,717 successes, an 
average of 4.32 per run of 24 (chance expectancy 
= 4.00), with a CR of 4.39. In addition, the pat- 
terns of hits was, totally unknown to the experi- 
menter at the time, strikingly like that found in other 
experiments, that is, there were significantly more 
hits in the first quarter of the record page than in 
the last. This systematic decline effect is interpreted 
to be additional evidence for the reality of the psy- 
chokinetic effect, for it could not have been produced 
by the faulty character of the dice, by the manner of 
throwing, or by errors in recording.—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

1224. Rhine, J. B., & Humphrey, B. M. The PK 
effect: special evidence from hit patterns. II. 
Quarter distributions of the set. J. Parapsychol., 
1944, 8, 254-271.—In analyzing data to confirm the 
reality of the psychokinetic effect (the influence of 
the mind over the fall of dice), it was found that the 
number of ‘‘hits’’ varied in regular fashion among the 
4 quarters of the “‘sets” of trials. This variation is 
similar to previous demonstrations (see 18: 2771) 
involving quarter distributions of page scores, that 
is, the upper left quarter shows the highest rate of 
scoring and the lower right the lowest rate. This 
patterning is offered as evidence that the psycho- 
kinetic effect is not an artifact based on bias in the 
dice, skills in throwing, or errors of a clerical nature. 
It is proposed that the subject’s reaction in producing 
this hit pattern is a mental response to the structure 
of the set and is not due to physiological factors, 
such as fatigue, or to any physical variable.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

1225. Réheim, G. Animism and dreams. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 62—72.—Animistic beliefs sup- 
port Jekels and Bergler’s suggestion that sleep is a 
form of death in which the dream serves as the pro- 
tector of life (see 14: 5497). The soul or life force, 
Eros, tries to handle real death in the same way that 
it does sleep; the afterworld becomes a happy place 
where all wishes are fulfilled. The punishments of 
hell are equated to the mortal suffering forced on the 
ego by the superego.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1226. Réheim, G. Alcoholic hallucinations. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 450-482.—Abbreviated 
versions of two full accounts of hallucinations and 
fantasies, experienced in delirium tremens by the 
same man and recorded by him, are interpreted by 
Réheim, the first being a body-destruction fantasy. 
Both show a marked similarity to the fantasy world 
of schizophrenics. Alcoholic fantasies are shown to 
be explicable on the basis of psychoanalytic theories 
of magic.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1227. Soal, S. G. A note on negative deviation. 
J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 311-315.—A possible ex- 
planation is offered for below-chance scores by a sub- 
ject in an experiment on card-guessing—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 


[See also abstracts 1122, 1182, 1229, 1236, 1250, 
1294, 1299. } 
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1228. Achard, A. Frigidez feminina. (Feminine 
frigidity.) Arch. urug. Med., 1943, 22, Nos. 2-3. 
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—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Frigidity 
in women is primarily an affective disturbance, the 
physical factors playing a somewhat minor role in the 
usual etiology. Early sex education is important in 
preventing it, especially instruction given.to males. 
Several types of frigidity have been differentiated. 
As an adjustive disturbance, frigidity involves an- 
tagonism between physiological and psychological 
response patterns.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1229. Altus, W. D., & Bell, H. M. The validity of 
certain measures of maladjustment in an Army Spe- 
cial Training Center. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 98- 
103.—This report describes the work on several mal- 
adjustment measures in the specialized situation of 
an ASTC, dealing with men with below average 
mental ability. The major aptitude and maladjust- 
ment measures studied were: Concentrated Bell Ad- 
justment, paranoia, hypochrondia, Army adjust- 
ment, four tests of maladjustment, Army Wechsler 
score, and two placement tests combined.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1230. Antrim, D. K. Music therapy. Music. 
Quart., 1944, 30, 409-420.—A popular account is pre- 
sented of the studies, largely anecdotal, in the field 
of music therapy.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1231. Aring, C., Rosenbaum, M., & Romano, J. 
Psychological concepts in rehabilitation. Trans. 
Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 25-30.—Abstract. 

1232. Backus, P. L., & McGill, C. M. Investiga- 
tion and treatment of enuresis in the Army. Brit. 
med. J., 1944, 2, 462-465.—As the result of con- 
siderable success in the outpatient treatment of noc- 
turnal enuresis in soldiers by explanation, education, 
and suggestion, a fuller investigation of the problem 
was undertaken in a hospital. This paper is a pre- 
liminary report on 277 cases. A full physical exam- 
ination was given at the time of admission, with a 
cystometric examination in 232 cases. Some of the 
findings are as follows: average age was 21.33; 75% 
had been enuretic since infancy; greater age and 
poorer intelligence caused greater difficulty in treat- 
ment; and physical disabilities were found negligible, 
excepting small bladders. Various factors are sug- 
gested as possible causes. The psychiatric investiga- 
tion presented 6 main personality types. The 
problem of treatment is held to be essentially psy- 
chological, and a form of treatment and the difficul- 
ties relating thereto are mentioned. A follow-up on a 
small number of cases is also given.—D. Schneider 
(Wisconsin). 

1233. Belbey, J., & Ferrer Zanchi, A. Sobre “tra- 
vestissement.”’ (On transvestism.) Arch. Med. leg., 
B. Aires, 1944, 14, 507-516.—Two personally ob- 
served cases of transvestism are described among 
others in the literature. Eight types of explanatory 
theory are listed. It is concluded that transvestism 
is no one thing, and that every instance in which it 
occurs must be treated individually and in terms of 
the maladjustment of which it may be a symptom.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


1234. Bennett, A. E. War nerves. Dis. nerv. 
Syst., 1945, 6, 43-48.—War nerves are not different 
from peacetime nerves but are merely exacerbated by 
war conditions. The high financial costs and even 
higher social costs of present and future neuropsy- 
chiatric cases make it imperative that some way be 
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developed to reduce the incidence of such disorders 
and make more efficient their treatment. The home 
and civilian background of the neuropsychiatric case 
are important, and much educative work needs to be 
done to reintegrate such cases back into society. 
The rehabilitation and disposition procedures for 
psychiatric patients are inadequate; it is of particular 
importance to ‘‘modify the archaic lunacy laws pre- 
vailing in many states.""—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1235. Benon, R. Les psychonévroses périodiques. 
(Periodic psychoneuroses.) Paris: Vigot Fréres, 
1943. Pp. 112. 

1236. Bergler, E. Contributions to the psycho- 
genesis of alcohol addiction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1944, 5, 434-449.—The alcoholic unconsciously pro- 
vokes refusal from others, is aggressive apparently in 
self-defense, and revels in self-pity. All alcoholics 
are depressed because they labor under the uncon- 
scious fantasy that they were not loved sufficiently 
by their mother in childhood. Alcohol is not a nar- 
cotic which quiets the conscience in regard to sex; 
alcoholics unconsciously employ genitality as a de- 
vice to save themselves from oral murderous fan- 
tasies on the one hand and from self-destructive 
masochism on the other.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

1237. Bois, J. S. A. Psychologie et médecine. 
Montreal: L'Institut Psychologique, 1944. Pp. 224. 
$1.25.—This book contains a selection of articles 
written by the author for Action médicale on general 
topics in the field of psychosomatic medicine. Its 
aim is to acquaint the French-Canadian physician 
with the practical application of psychological prin- 
ciples and findings to medical practice. The work of 
American and English psychologists is heavily 
stressed. Thirty-nine chapters cover the following 
subjects: an introduction to psychology, medicine 
and psychosomatic medicine; the interview as a diag- 
nostic and therapeutic situation; suggestion and psy- 
chotherapy; emotions and their control; Jacobson’s 
work on relaxation and its application; the measure- 
ment of maladjustment; intelligence, personality, and 
their evaluation; psychological (Spranger’s) types; 
conditioning; and some miscellaneous problems of 
medicine.—A. Chapanis (Wright 

ield). 

1238. Buzoianu, G. Les surdités hystérotrauma- 
tiques de guerre. (Hysterotraumatic war deafness.) 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1944, 32, 253-262. 

1239. Cia, F. M. La shockterapia en la perversién 
instintiva. (Shock therapy in instinctive perversion.) 
Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires, 1944, 14, 401-407.—Two 
cases are given in which shock therapy was advan- 
tageously used. In one a mistrial was averted by the 
diagnostic evidence obtained; in the other a cerebral 
lesion was discovered. French summary.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1240. Darling, H. F. Definition of psychopathic 
personality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 121-126. 
—After reviewing the various concepts held by dif- 
ferent clinicians as to the nature of the psychopathic 
personality, the author suggests that most of these 
authorities would agree on the following definition: 
‘Psychopathic personality may be defined as a men- 
tal disease which develops before or during puberty, 
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caused by inherited predisposition, or by acquired 
personality deviation due to psychic or somatic fac- 
tors or both, which, in turn, cause super-ego defi- 
ciency; it is characterized by stereotyped deviations 
in the moral, social, sexual, and emotional compo- 
nents of the personality without intellectual impair- 
ment, psychosis or neurosis, with lack of more than 
insight or ability to profit by experience, and is of 
lifelong duration in almost all cases.’’ 24-title 
bibliography.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1241. Diethelm, O. The value of brief psycho- 
therapeutic interviews in a rehabilitation service. 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 30-32.—Ab- 
stract. 

1242. Dynes, J. B. Rehabilitation of war casual- 
ties. War Med., Chicago, 1945, 7, 32-35.—Dynes 
outlines a uniform general program for rehabilitation, 
stressing proper classification of patients and emo- 
tional readjustment as of primary importance. Mili- 
tary hospitals tend to hold convaiescents too long, 
thereby inducing a dependency reaction. Breaking 
this reaction is the most essential step in restoration 
and often the most difficult. Aptitude training fol- 
lowed by a real job is the cure. Group and individual 
psychotherapy are applicable to men returning either 
to duty or to civilian life. In civilian general hospi- 
tals, a definite rehabilitation program has been lim- 
ited to patients having a prolonged convalescence or 
obvious social, economic, or emotional difficulties, 
and no attention is paid to the great majority who 
cope, however inadequately, with their problems. 
The pioneer work in military hospitals has had good 
results, and they may become the proving ground for 
a broad rehabilitation program in civilian hospitals. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1243. Froeschels, E. Psychic deafness in chil- 
dren. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 51, 
544-549.—-Psychic deafness, a rare disturbance, is 
not due to any pathological condition of the hearing 
organ, yet it should not be identified with hysterical 
deafness. Instead of audiometric testing, direct tone 
introduction (a method designed by the author) is 
used for differential diagnosis. On the basis of three 
cases studies, the hypothesis is offered that the initial 
deafness in these children was due to a slight ana- 
tomic disturbance of the hearing centers which kept 
them in a state of inactivity. Due to a slight defect 
in Heschl’s convolution, the disproportion between 
inner readiness of the child to respond to stimuli and 
the demands for response on the part of the environ- 
ment leads to uneasiness in the child. This might 
appear as resistance and give an impression of isola- 
tion greater than the one due to the actual dis- 
turbance. The term “central deafness” is thought to 
be more appropriate for this picture than “‘psychic 
deafness.’’— F. Wyatt (McLean Hospital). 

1244. Goldstein, K. The significance of the men- 
tal disturbances in rehabilitation of soldiers with 
brain injury. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 
22-24.—Abstract. 

1245. Goldstein, K. Behavior of soldiers with 
brain injury and impairment of the so-called abstract 
attitude, in relation to rehabilitation. (Film.) Trans. 
Amer. neurol. Ass., 1944, 70, 169.—Abstract. 


1246. Kant, F. The conditioned-reflex treatment 
in the light of our knowledge of alcohol addiction. 
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t. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 371-377,—Condi- 
tioned-reflex treatment, although symptomatic, is 
amge ag because it frustrates a pseudo adjustment 

y the inadequate means of alcohol. For practical 
purposes most alcoholics are well-adjusted so long as 
they do not drink, and those who are not nevertheless 
get along better during sober periods. Total absti- 
nence must be the goal, and conditioning achieves 
this rapidly. Even with almost hopeless cases, a 
4-day reconditioning period every 4 months will pro- 
tect the majority from relapses ——W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1247. Katzenelbogen, S. Psychotherapy. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1944, 21, 412-420.—The problems of 
pehouanay are those centered on the patient’s 

ealth and on his human relationships. There are 
two modes of approach, the nonspecific and the 
genetic-dynamic. In both methods, the patient as 
well as the therapist must understand the mecha- 
nisms. The choice is determined by the therapist's 
concepts of psychopathology. The first essential in 
either one is the patient’s willingness and ability to 
take an active part in the treatment. Taking the 
history is the first step in the psychotherapeutic 
situation. Its scope is wide, as it gives the patient 
the opportunity to become aware of certain experi- 
ences, and it is the basis for further explorations.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1248. Kretschmer, E. Hysterie, Reflex und 
Instinkt. (3rd ed.) (Hysteria, reflex, and instinct.) 
Leipzig: G. Thieme, 1944. Pp. 134. 


1249. Krugman, M. Recent developments in 
clinical psychology. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
342-352.—The following trends have been noted in 
clinical psychology: curtailment in research and ex- 
perimentation on new clinical techniques; a sharp 
spurt in experimentation with and utilization of 
group techniques and screening devices; attempts to 
standardize shorter forms of existing tests; less em- 
phasis on pencil-paper questionnaire type of per- 
sonality test; interest in projective techniques; and 
almost exclusive attention to diagnosis and very little 
to psychotherapy. 30-item bibliography.—S. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

1250. Lorand, S. Psychoanalytic investigation of 
reaction to the war crisis of candidates for induction. 
Psychoanal. Rev. 1945, 32, 25-32.—Whether Army 
experience, or the anticipation of such experience, 

roduces neurotic behavior depends in part on the 
individual’s personality. Strong narcissistic atti- 
tudes are frequently associated with the development 
of such neuroses. A case is presented to illustrate 
this relationship.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1251. McGehee, F. Psychology in the training 
of occupational therapists. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 
35-36.—An outline is presented of a course dealing 
with psychology as applied to occupational therapy, 
which was offered at the University of Illinois in the 
fall of 1943.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1252. Meyer, B. C. Psychosomatic of 
stuttering. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 127—157.— 
Data on 116 stutterers seen at the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders in New York and on several 
private patients were carefully studied. This a- 
nalysis yielded the may findings: Stuttering oc- 
curred nearly ten times as frequently in the families 
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of stutterers as in the families of nonstutterers. 
There was no evidence to support any simple Men- 
delian hereditary pattern, but there usually was some 
evidence in support of nonhereditary etiological fac- 
tors. There was no evidence of constitutional in- 
feriority in the majority of cases, but there was 
considerable evidence of anxiety reactions and schi- 
zoid personality traits. ‘Stuttering is viewed as the 
resultant of the conscious will to express oneself and 
an unconscious inhibition of speech. The latter 
appears to serve as a defense against anxiety. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the indiscriminate attempt 
to ‘cure’ stuttering symptomatically may occasionally 
ios serious psychiatric consequences.” 20-title 
ibliography.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1253. Moore, T. V. Personal mental hygiene. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944. Pp. vii + 331. 
$4.00.—This is ‘‘an attempt to familiarize the reader 
with the possibilities of emotional adjustments to the 
difficulties of life’ and to present examples of whole- 
some and healthy adjustments. Unhealthy adjust- 
ments, as anger and anxiety, are described, but the 
emphasis is on ideal family and social life. ar Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

1254. Moore, T. V. Religion, psychiatry and men- 
tal hygiene. Psychiatry, 1944, 7, 321-325.—Discus- 
sion is offered of religion as a central point of orienta- 
tion for the normal emotional equilibrium of the 
individual and hence as a constructive force in pre- 
venting mental disorders arising from emotional dis- 
turbances.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1255. Osborn, L. A. Five psychotic sisters. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 158—165.—The family tree 
of five psychotic sisters is reviewed. It is suggested 
that the collecting of such material might increase 
our understanding of the etiology of mental illness.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1256. Schultz, J.H. Das psychologische Problem 
der Siichtigkeit in der arztlichen Praxis. (The psy- 
chological problem of addiction in medical practice.) 
Med. Klinik, Berl., 1942, 38, 505—507.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] The attitude of the ad- 
dict, either ‘‘fleeing from life into the fog of intoxica- 
tion” or being “unwilling to give up any enjoyable 
adornment of life,” is acquired through faulty educa- 
tion and development, and therapy should be aimed 
at re-formation of the personality and re-education. 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1257. Schwab, R. S., & Rochester, H. Relation- 
ship of stress, breakdown, instability and recovery 
in men with combat and noncombat neuroses. War 
Med., Chicago, 1945, 7, 12-18.—The authors studied 
151 combat- and noncombat- precipitated psycho- 
neuroses by means of Schwab’s neuropsychiatric 
evaluation chart (see 19: 426), as to prognostic fac- 
tors and more efficient separation of favorable from 
unfavorable miaterial. The patients were divided 
into those kept in neuropsychiatric wards and those 
routed to foe § remaining in medical wards. The lat- 
ter were milder, tended to show psychosomatic symp- 
toms, and had a higher recovery rate. The general 
current in medical wards is toward recovery and re- 
turn to duty; in neuropsychiatric wards, toward in- 
validism, neurotic escape, and evacuation. These 
observations suggest that keeping men with milder 
neuroses in an with — medical patients aids 
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recovery and that prompt segregation in the forward 
area of the more unfavorable cases gives the others a 
better opportunity for recovery.— M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

® 1258. Seidenfeld, M. A. The clinical psychologi- 
cal program of the Army. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1944, 8, 145.—A brief description is presented of the 
administrative organization of the Army’s clinical 
psychological program and of the psychological serv- 
ices to be offered in the larger station hospitals and 
in all named and numbered general hospitals.—W. A. 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

1259. Weider, A., Mittelmann, B., Wechsler, D., 
Brodman, K., Wolff, H. G., & Meixner, M. The 
Cornell Service Index: a method for the assay of 
neuropsychiatric and psychosomatic disturbances in 
patients in military hospitals. Trans. Amer. neurol. 
Ass., 1944, 70, 92-95.—Abstract and discussion. 

1260. Wilson, W.G. Basic concepts of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1944, 44, 1805-1808; 
1810. 


[See also abstracts 1137, 1199, 1226, 1262, 1267, 
1271, 1275, 1276, 1283, 1307, 1349, 1363, 1368, 
1371, 1373. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


1261. Bellak,L. The concept of projection; an ex- 
perimental investigation and study of the concept. 
Psychiatry, 1944, 7, 353-370.—Discussion is offered 
of the concept of projection, and this is followed by a 
report of two systematic, controlled, experimental 
studies of projection by the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Results obtained were consistent with the 
general hypothesis of projection. The results of the 
second experiment, in addition to confirming those 
of the first, demonstrate that projection is in part a 
function of the stimulus. Discussion is then offered 
of the theoretical aspects of projection. 29-item 
footnote bibliography—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1262. Draper, G., Dupertuis, C. W., & Caughey, 
J. L., Jr. Human constitution in clinical medicine. 
New York, London: P. B. Hoeber, 1944. Pp. xi 
+ 273. $4.00.—This essay is concerned with the 
analysis of the relationship between the individual 
and the disease from the view of the constitutional 
factor. The theory “starts with the assumption that 
the energy balance in the individual is a personal 
characteristic” and is approached from a study of the 
interrelation between the human subject, the disease 
process, and the specific environmental stress. A 
number of disease-pictures are analyzed, each from 
four aspects: morphology (anthropometry, somato- 
types, overall correlation), physiology, immunity, 
and psychology (the total personality). The main 
sections are the following: perception and response; 
clinical biography; personal inheritance and personal 
disease; growth, development, decline, and death; 
mosaic of androgyny (‘bisexuality of the physique” 
of the nongenital characteristics); problems of ob- 
servation, correlation, and interpretation; anthro- 
pometry; somatotypes; constitutional physiology 
(and also clinical application); problems and exam- 
ples in clinical use of constitutional studies; and unity 
of the organism. Several illustrative case histories 
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and a number of photographic plates are included. 
156-item bibliography.—E£. Girden (Brooklyn). 

1263. Fiske, D. W. A study of relationships to 
somatotype. /. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 504-519.— 
Somatotypes were determined for 176 boys according 
to Sheldon’s classification. The analysis of variance 
was used to discover possible relationship between 
physique and measures of intelligence, personality, 
motor abilities, and various physiological characteris- 
tics. The author concludes: “The number of sig- 
nificant findings in this study of adolescent boys is 
not greater than chance expectancy. The use of 
Sheldon’s improved procedure for classifying phy- 
sique yielded the same paucity of significant rela- 
tionships to physique that has been found in earlier 
studies.” 48-item bibliography.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

1264. Gordon, A. I. Frustration and aggression 
among Jewish university students. Jew. soc. Siud., 
1943, 5, 27-43.—The author has investigated the 
question as to whether the recrudescence of anti- 
Semitism has produced an attitude of aggression in 
Jewish college students; 159 answers to question- 
naires sent to Jewish students at the University of 
Minnesota were utilized for this study. They an- 
swered the Willoughby Personality Schedule, the 
Thurstone-Hinckley attitude scale toward Negroes, 
a check list of frustration-implying statements, and a. 
check list of frustrating experiences. These Jewish 
students were found to be without marked neurotic 
tendencies but exhibited a marked degree of frustra- 
tion in the matter of anti-Jewish prejudice. A\l- 
though the students were very liberal in their atti- 
tude toward the Negro, aggressive attitudes were 
more pronounced in those who have had frustrating 
experiences.—R. E. Perl (New York 

ity). 

1265. Humm, D.G. Discussion of Dorcus’ study 
of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 527-529.—Humm, one of 
the authors of the scale, takes issue with certain as- 
pects of R. J. Dorcus’ article, A Brief Study of the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale and the Guil- 
ford-Martin Personnel Inventory in an Industrial 
Situation, which was recently published in the 
Journal (see 18: 3850).—H. Hill (Indiana). 

1266. Ledent, R., & Wellens, L. Précis de bio- 
métrie. (Outline of biometry.) 3rd ed. Liége: 
Vaillant-Carmana, 1940. Pp. 308. 50 fr.—In this 
revised edition are considered structural types (skele- 
tal framework, height, weight, musculature, mor- 
phological type); functional systems (circulation, 
respiration, sensation, motor activity, the endocrines, 
fatigue); measurement of intelligence, aptitudes, 
attention, memory, association, imagination, ob- 
servation, judgment, reasoning, and achievement; 
and, briefly, character. There is an introductory 
section on statistical methods.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

1267. Leme Lopes, J. Das interpretagSes claro- 
escuro no psico-diagnéstico de Rorschach e os esta- 
dos de ansiedade. (Chiaroscuro interpretations in 
Rorschach’s psychodiagnostics, and states of anxie- 

) Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1943.— 
[Abstracted review ; original not seen. ] Interpreta- 
tive differences between Klopfer’s and Binder’s in- 
vestigations are related to the author’s formulation 
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of the role of the chiaroscuro response. This response 
is directly related to neuroticism (anxiety), but not to 
psychotic melancholia. A case is presented in which 
the Rorschach analysis determined the diagnostic de- 
cision. —H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1268. Lynch, J. M. The psychology of the rating 
scale. Educ. Adm. Supervis., 1944, 30, 497-501.— 
The construction and the use of rating scales, con- 
trary to the impression conveyed by the literature, 
are not independent of basic theoretical assumptions 
regarding the nature of the individual and behavior. 
The generally accepted procedure of rating overt 
behavioral manifestations only implies a rejection of 
both structuralist and functionalist viewpoints and 
of the Freudian concept of personality. Since the 
significant behavior for the rater is real-life activity, 
there is assumed further a concept of the individual 
“as-a-whole.”” Yet this whole is not a Gestalt but a 
summation of discrete response elements, as is indi- 
cated by the notion that good rating procedure con- 
centrates on each trait singly. The psychological 
foundation of the rating-scale approach to the evalua- 
tion of personality is behavioristic—R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

1269. Pimentel, P. C. Influéncia das ametropias 
no carater. (Influence of ametropia on character.) 
Rev. brasil. Oftal., 1943, 1, No. 3.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] Myopia and hyperme- 
tropia affect personality development in opposite 
ways, producing respectively tendencies toward se- 
clusive and expansive pursuits. Early correction of 
the defects should benefit development in childhood. 
—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1270. Sainte-Laure, Sister. Un premier essai du 
uestionnaire de la personnalité Bernreuter-Ottawa. 
A first trial of the Bernreuter-Ottawa Personality 

Inventory.) Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 75- 
76.—Abstract. 

1271. Seliger, R. V., & Cranford, V. The Ror- 
schach analysis in the treatment of alcoholism. Med. 
Rec., N. Y., 1945, 158, 32-38.—Discussion, illus- 
trated by brief case histories, is given of the usefulness 
of the Rorschach test in the differential diagnosis of 
alcoholic types, in determining therapeutic proce- 
dures compatible with the personality structure, in 
discovering basic conflicts and concealed factors, in 
securing objective evidence of the fundamental char- 
acter of the problem in hand, and in determining the 
efficacy of therapy. The conclusion is offered that 
the Rorschach test is of significant value in the 
recognition and handling of alcoholism.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1272. Sumner, F. C., & Clark, K.B. Some factors 
influencing a group of Negroes in their estimation of 
the intelligence and personality-wholesomeness of 
Negro subjects. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 75-78.— 
Seven Negro college freshmen (5 women and 2 
men) were rated before and after a standard- 
ized 10-minute individual interview by a group of 
52 adult Negro judges (42 women and 10 men). 
The judges were unable either before or after the 
interview effectively to rank the subjects as to esti- 
mated test-intelligence; looks and order of presenta- 
tion most influenced the estimates before the inter- 
view and rated self-sufficiency influenced the esti- 
mates after it. Rated looks, order of presentation, 
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and sociability were most closely related to ‘“‘whole- 
someness of personality” rated before the interview, 
while rated self-sufficiency was most highly related 
after the interview. Estimates of intelligence and 
wholesomeness of personality apparently were influ- 
enced negatively or not at all by skin color.—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

1273. Symonds, P. M. How people differ from 
one another. Person. J., 1945, 23, 303-311.—Three 
dimensions of individual differences are discussed, 
namely, intellectual capacity, individual adjustment, 
and social adjustment. The employment interviewer 
is warned that the last two factors must be consid- 
ered, as well as ability and interest, in job placement. 
Some individuals need therapy before placement can 
be effective—M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1274. Tavares Bastos, A. Sdébre a identidade de 
certas expressGes nas respostas de casais e pesséas 
afins, ao test de Rorschach. (On the identity of 
certain expressions in the responses of the married 
and closely attached persons to the Rorschach test.) 
An. Colén. Gustavo Riedel, 1943, 6, 57-82.—Nine 
protocols are presented, without interpretations, of 
Rorschach responses by persons related, usually by 
marriage. Frequently the same object was de- 
scribed in identical terms by both partners; both 
often asked identical questions about the test. It is 
suggested that in such instances a “‘collective’’ 
response is expressed. The discovery was accidental, 
and a few random cases were studied as a preliminary. 
Scored responses are tabulated. French and English 
summaries.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1275. Tavares Bastos, A. A constatacfo de fa- 
tores psicogénicos em pacientes epilépticas, ao test 
de Rorschach. (Observation of psychogenic factors 
in epileptic women, with the Rorschach test.) An. 
Colin. Gustavo Riedel, 1943, 6, 115—-145.—Responses 
of female epileptics to the Rorschach test were 
studied, and the anxiety responses in particular were 
found to tally closely with other clinical evidence. 
The chiaroscuro seemed to be of critical importance 
although it was emphasized in only a minority of the 
20 cases, for which protocols are given. French, 
English, and Spanish summaries.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


[See also abstracts 1232, 1256, 1320, 1323, 1369.] 
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1276. Appel, J. W., & Hilger, D. W. Morale and 
preventive psychiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 
8, 150-152.—The chief objective of preventive psy- 
chiatry in the Army is to establish and maintain good 
morale. The principle factors determining morale are 
under the direct control of commanding officers and 
outside the province of the psychiatrist, whose func- 
tion therefore becomes advisory. The psychiatrist 
attempts to educate military personnel in principles 
of mental hygiene through 6 lectures to officers, 3 lec- 
tures to enlisted men, and personal discussions and 
informal conferences with commanders. He aids in 
increasing the soldier’s motivation toward fighting 
the war by working with the Information and Edu- 
cation Division of the War Department. He gives 


advice upon the control of environmental stress fac- 
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tors which may be precipitating psychiatric disor- 
ders.— W. A. Varvel (Texas A. A M.). 


1277. Arsenian, S. Bilingualism in the post-war 
world. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 65-86.—The author 
analyzes and reviews the problem of bilingualism, 
discussing the following topics: language and lan- 
guages, bilingualism, and problems related to bilin- 
gualism (measurement, mental development, lan- 
guage development, school achievement, speech and 
other motor functions, personal and social adjust- 
ment, second language, and political state). A sec- 
tion on the problems for research in this field is 
included. A bibliography of 46 items follows.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1278. Bacon, S. D. Inebriety, social integration, 
and marriage. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 303- 
339.—A study of 1,200 men arrested for drunkenness 
in Connecticut (see 19: 182) shows that failure to 
marry or failure in marriage may be said to be a situa- 
tion that potentially holds or suggests the presence of 
personality trends which are of great importance for 
the appearance of the habit of excessive drinking. 
Inebriety is an inadequate or inept utilization of 
social techniques by the individual. It is suggested 
that, for research and therapeutic purposes, alco- 
holics be classified on the basis of marital data. 
25-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1279. Bureau of Naval Personnel. Manual for 
practical development of leadership qualities. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1944. 
Pp. vi + 71.—This manual (NAV PERS 16154) has 
been developed primarily for instructors of leadership 
courses in officer training schools. Chapters are de- 
voted to (1) methods of teaching designed to develo 

roper attitudes, (2) the activities of leaders, (3 
eadership techniques, (4) facts about training that 
the student should know, (5) relationship of the 
leader to his junior and senior officers and to his men 
and the rules of action pertaining to this relationship, 
(6) the measurement of leadership, and (7) the or- 
ganization of a leadership course. Actual examples 
and problems are used to illustrate wrong and right 
procedures in various leadership situations.—C. N. 
Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1280. Fairchild, H. P. The truth about race. 
Harper's Mag., 1944, 189, 418-425.—A discussion of 
race, race differences and prejudice, with an evalua- 
tion of leading arguments used by anti-racists is 
given.— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


1281. Farnsworth, P. R. Further data on the ob- 
taining of Thurstone scale values. J. Psychol., 1945, 
19, 69-73.—Twenty items from the Thurstone- 
Peterson War Scale were rated by 105 college sopho- 
mores and juniors, using a technique modified from 
Allport, where extreme items are put at the opposite 
ends of a series of equilength lines representing the 
individual items and where the subjects, in a group 
situation, check relative item value. Scale weights 
obtained for these items approximate weights ob- 
tained by Thurstone with sorting and in individual 
situations using this same technique, with the excep- 
tion of two extreme items given less extreme weights 
and one ambiguous item with almost a bimodal dis- 
tribution.— R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


1282. Groves, E. R. Preparation for marriage. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Emerson Books, 1944. Pp. 
128. $1.50.—Originally published in 1941, the book 
has been considerably expanded. The chapters 
cover the following topics: preparation for mar- 
riage, problems of health and heredity, decisions 
on parenthood, the meaning and value of premarital 
examination, the content of such an examination, the 
planning of a domestic program, and lists of names 
and addresses of religious and professional organiza- 
tions to whom persons preparing for marriage may 
turn for assistance.—C. R. Adams (Pennsylvania 
State College). 

1283. Hadley, E. E., & others. Military psy- 
chiatry; an ecological note. Psychiatry, 1944, 7, 379- 
407.—That densely populated areas in the District 
of Columbia have been the source of high rates of 
rejection for personality disorders is shown by the 
ecological data collated from 5,800 psychological 
examinations performed in the Armed Forces Induc- 
tion Center, Fort Meyer, Virginia, from June, 1942, to 
May, 1944. Tables of data are presented showing 
rates of acceptances and rejections with respect to 
age, social status, diagnostic categories, and distribu- 
tions by states or countries of birth, by local board 
areas in the District of Columbia and the Board of 
Transfers. These data are compared with average 
rent, number per dwelling unit, the Negro popula- 
tion, occupation, and density of population, with 
comparisons based on the 1940 census. The authors 
stress the importance of an understanding of eco- 
logical factors in furthering psychiatry—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1284. Ingersoll, H., & Stott, L. H. A group scale 
for the measurement of social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic status of farm families of the Middle West. 
Rur. Sociol., 1944, 9, 349-363.—A scale constructed 
on the item-synonymization scheme was planned to 
measure three variables—social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic status. Split-half reliabilities were found tobe 
.91, .85, and .86 respectively, and sibling r’s to be 
.90, .50, and .77 for the same sections of the scale. 
Scores on the three sections intercorrelated from .72 
to .90. Scores made by farmers from good districts 
were higher than scores made by those from poor 
districts (CR’s of 4.33 for economic status, 2.60 for 
cultural status, and 3.73 for social status).—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 

1285. Isenberg, A. Perception, meaning, and the 
subject-matter of art. J. Phil., 1944, 41, 561-575.— 
An examination of the distinction between the con- 
tent and the form of a work of art is presented. It is 
supposed by many writers that subject-matter is 
imported through associative processes. The author 
contends, on the contrary, that an all but complete 
analysis of subject-matter can be given by a presen- 
tational esthetic. Art, in its esthetic capacity, is not 
representation. To be sure, various forms may be 
recognized as familiar objects; but recognizability is a 
prerequisite for the apprehension of any form what- 
soever and not only of forms which stand for subject- 
matter. However it is admitted that, “‘to the extent 
to which a natural effect depends upon association, 
representation of that effect does too.”” The funda- 
mental thing is considered to be the nature of the 
attitude that is aroused.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsyl- 
vania State College). 
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1286. Katsh, A. I. Education and racial prejudice. 
Jew. soc. Stud., 1944, 6, 227-233.—By means of a 
questionnaire, the author attempted to determine 
whether higher education and especially whether a 
course in Racial Contributions to American Culture 
tended to reduce racial prejudices. He concludes 
that, judging from his sample, education tends to 
reduce prejudice but that certain deep-seated preju- 
dices are difficult to eradicate-—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

1287. Klineberg, O. A science of national charac- 
ter. Amer. Scientist, 1944, 32, 273-285.—The author 
is pessimistic about the status of our science of na- 
tional character. Stereotyped judgments are inade- 
quate. McDougall’s instinct theory does not help. 
Spengler’s contrasts of cultures are inaccurate and 
oversimplified. Treatmeni of national character 
from the standpoint of the mental set of the jour- 
nalist is void of proof. Treatment by the anthropolo- 

ist is better but it is still the judgment of one man. 
ead’s treatment of the parent-child relationship in 
its relationship to national character strikes at an 
important influence but lacks proof. Bateson’s de- 
scriptions of bipolar characteristics (dominance-sub- 
mission, etc.) in different nationalities seem probable 
but lack sufficient supporting data. The community 
studies by the Lynds show promise, but many more 
communities need sampling. The psychiatric anal- 
ysis of the national mind, like that by Brickner, is 
plausible but not convincing. The author is hopeful 
about the possibilities, however. The slow tedious 
methods, accurate measurements, adequate sam- 
plings, careful controls, and searching analyses used 
by psychologists in solving other problems should 
eventually bring satisfactory results in this field also. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1288. Montagu, M. F. A. Some factors in family 
cohesion. Psychiatry, 1944, 7, 349-352.—Discussion 
is offered of the sleeping habits of husband and wife, 
whether in the same or in separate beds, as constitut- 
ing a significant group of factors in determining the 
basic pattern of the intra-family relationships. A 
second group of factors in determining family feeling 
centers about the handling of the mother and infant 
immediately after childbirth. Emphasis is placed 
upon the desirability of establishing at once a warm 

rsonal interrelationship instead of continuing the 
impersonal formal attitudes customary under the 
oo hospital routine—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 

ospital). 

1289. O’Gara, H. P. The GI’s morale. Infantry 
J., 1945, 56, 49-50.— Morale is defined as ‘that state 
of mind in which a soldier has the confidence and 
courage to meet obligations and enjoys a certain 
amount of contentment in soldiering.’’ Factors con- 
tributing to that state of mind and to contentment 
are discussed, with especial reference to the conduct 
of officers as it affects morale.—N. R. Bartlett (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

1290. Pear, T. H. Social differences in English 
education. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 14, 113-128. 
—Although purely psychological analyses of social 
stratification in English education are rare and not 
easily accomplished, they are said to present a valu- 
able source of workable psychological concepts. The 
sources of the author’s information are outlined to- 


gether with the problems which confront an observer 
of English social classes. The signs of social stratifi- 
cation and of class privileges and class manners are 
discussed. There is an examination of the alleged 
advantages of the manners of the upper-middle and 
upper classes. Marked social differences between 
and within English universities, colleges, and schools 
are pointed out. It is believed that the code of man- 
ners of the university student may at times prove 
ineffective when transplanted and diffused. The 
author asserts that the cultivation of realistic demo- 
cratic discussion in the schools and colleges should 
contribute to social competency and would consti- 
tute a factor making for true democracy.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


1291. Rashevsky, N. Further contributions to the 
mathematical biophysics of visual aesthetics. Bull. 
math. Biophys., 1942, 4, 117-120.—In previous 
papers, cases were considered in which a visual pat- 
tern consists of a relatively small number of relatively 
strongly excited elements. Those cases are of interest 
in the theory of visual perception and aesthetic ratin 
of artificial man-made patterns. By an extension o 
the theory so as to take into account the finite 
thresholds of the inhibiting fibers, a theory of aes- 
thetic ratings of pattern consisting of a very large 
number of elements is outlined. This type of theory 
is applicable to natural patterns, such as landscapes. 
—(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 


1292. Rashevsky, N. A contribution to the 
mathematical biophysics of visual aesthetics. Bull. 
math. Biophys., 1945, 7, 41-45.—In continuation of 
previous studies, inequalities between different 
parameters of the brain are derived which determine 
whether an individual prefers, in general, visual pat- 
terns consisting of a relatively small number of rela- 
tively strongly excited elements, or such patterns 
which consist of a very large number of relatively 
weakly excited elements. As has been discussed in a 
previous publication, the first type of pattern is 
usually represented by artificial human-made de- 
signs, whereas the second type of pattern is formed 
predominantly in natural landscapes and sceneries 
(see 19: 1291). Thus the inequalities established in 
this paper give us the biophysical conditions which 
determine an individual’s preference for either arti- 
ficial designs or for landscapes and other natural 
objects.—(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 


1293. Scott, J. P. Social behavior, range and 
territoriality in domestic mice. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1944, 53, 185—195.—T wo series of observations (Nov. 
2i-May 14 and March 8-July 15) were made on 
pairs of mice and their descendants housed in large 
multiple-escape pens kept in a cellar. Behaviors 
observed included investigating, epimeletic, eating, 
shelter-seeking, sexual, fighting, and et-epimeletic 
reactions. (‘‘Epimeletic’” refers to maternal be- 
havior, including grooming, nest-building, and 
nursing the young as it may occur in male as well as 
female rats; ‘‘et-epimeletic” covers the range of be- 
havior from the squeaking of mice for food to the 
squealing of adult rats when hurt.) Territorial range 
was variable but somewhat restricted due to epi- 
meletic and shelter-seeking behavior but was little 
affected by fighting or unstable social groupings. 
This suggests reliance on ecological rather than social 
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factors in controlling mouse population densities.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


1294. Silberpfennig, J. Psychological aspects of 
current Japanese and German paradoxa. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1945, 32, 73-85.—While stressing that 
analyzing by analogy can produce only hypotheses, 
the author attempts to correlate the dynamics of 
individual behavior with those of group behavior. 
From a comparison of the characteristic traits of the 
present Japanese and Germans with those of neurotic 
children with unresolved phallic fears, it is suggested 
that the Germans have regressed to the disturbed 
phallic phase whereas the Japanese have never de- 
veloped beyond that stage. Postwar re-education 
plans for these countries should consider the need for 
teaching the child to evaluate his body realistically 
in order to attack the emotional! roots of the present 
cultural patterns in these societies.—L, B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

1295. Stagner, R. Opinions of psychologists on 
peace planning. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 3-16.—On the 
grounds that a consensus of authority may have more 
attention value than isolated expressions of opinion, 
a questionnaire on peace planning was sent out late 
in 1942 to 84 American social psychologists of whom 
52 replied. A number of aspects of peace planning 
were covered: “the general politico-economic pro- 
gram; obstacles to this program; ways of overcoming 
these obstacles; implications of certain tactics in 
psychological warfare for peace planning; and very 
long-range policies looking to the reduction of ag- 
gressive tensions.” Considerable favorable agree- 
ment was expressed by the respondents on the fol- 
lowing points: a democratically organized League 
with certain sovereign powers, a “‘reasonable” rather 
than a “vengeful” peace, and an end to white im- 
perialism. Furthermore, the chief obstacles to a 
durable peace were judged to be economic national- 
ism, absence of loyalty to an international govern- 
ment, and fascist indoctrination of the Axis peoples; 
techniques of psychological warfare should not foster 
attitudes promising to interfere with postwar organi- 
zation; and frustration should be limited by applica- 
tion of political and industrial democracy, with un- 
avoidable frustration handled realistically —R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 


1296. Stevenson, C. L. Ethics and language. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. xi 
+ 338. $4.00.—Taking a position essentially similar 
to Hume's that virtue is “whatever mental action or 
quality gives to a spectator the pleasing sentiment of 
approbation,” the author emphasizes the role of 
language in the modification of beliefs and attitudes. 
He directs attention to the necessary interplay be- 
tween emotive and descriptive meaning in ethical 
methodology, the former being justified as a means 
of reinforcing rational thinking on ethical issues, of 
focusing attention on neglected questions and pro- 
voking critical deliberation thereof, and of develop- 
ing Eenfiihlung by means of which the attitudes and 
beliefs of others may be better understood. De- 
scriptive language, on the other hand, must be used 
to test the truth of normative conclusions. Allport’s 
principle of functional autonomy and Wundt’s law 
of heterogony of ends are offered as psychological 
justification for minimizing the distinction between 


“good as a means” and “good as an end.”” In de- 
veloping his views, the author relates his position to 
that of Ogden and Richards, Dewey, Russell, Moore, 
Carnap, Perry, etc.—M. R. Sheehan (Hunter). 

1297. Weidenreich, P.H. Why he fights. Infan- 
try J., 1945, 56, 43-45.—“‘Interrogation of German 
prisoners points up certain of the specific factors that 
make the German soldier tick in the face of seemingly 
impossible odds. . . . Here, then, are the chief points 
that form the background of German army morale 
to-day: ignorance, fear, pride, respect for authority, 
faith in leadership, and uncertainty about .the future 
in case of defeat."—N. R. Bartlett (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1298. Woodward, J.L. Making government opin- 
ion research bear upon operations. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1944, 9, 670-677.—Public opinion work in 
government agencies primarily serves to answer spe- 
cific, immediate questions of policy. The research 
problem is defined in terms of practical questions, in 
co-operation with the administrator who is seeking 
information. When it is translated into a program 
of investigation and the study has been carried out, 
the results need to be reported and explained to the 
responsible administrator in such a manner as to 
make them relevant to the original problem. A 
number of difficulties confronting opinion research in 

overnment agencies are described.—S. E. Asch 
(Brooklyn). 


[See also abstracts 1187, 1191, 1217, 1230, 1264, 
1274, 1321, 1341, 1343, 1356, 1362, 1367. } 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


1299. Belbey, J., & Elicegui, D. Sextuplo incesto. 
(Sextuple incest.) Arch. Med. leg., B. Atres, 1944, 
14, 349-363.—A case is reported of a father who had 
protracted sexual relations with his 6 daughters, in 
some cases as preadolescent children. He completely 
rejected his sons and by projection accused his wife 
of, sexual irregularity. After his arrest he continued 
to dramatize by mail his role with his ‘‘beloved 
daughters."” The case is called an outstandingly 
Freudian drama; the daughters were attracted as 
well as repelled by the relationship.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1300. East, W. N. Crime, senescence and senil- 
ity. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 835-850. —Consideration 
of criminal statistics and the motivation for crimes 
committed by elderly people leads to a general dis- 
cussion of factors affecting mental health in old age. 
46-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1301. Lair Ximenes,—. Profilaxia da delingiién- 
cia infantil. (Prevention of juvenile delinquency.) 
Arch. brasil. Hig. ment., 1943, 14, No. 1.— [Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] The causes of delin- 
quency, in the individual and in the family, are dis- 
cussed, with proposals for improving the environ- 
ment. Hereditary and constitutional factors are not 
emphasized.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1302. Rees, J. R. Mental variations and criminal 
behavior. Engl. Stud. crim. Sci., 1944, 2, 1-7.— 
Crime is a symptom of mental or shysical disease i in 
the individual or the indication of a social disorder. 
Short discussions are given on crimes with a physical 
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basis, with a psychotic basis, and with a psychologi- 
cal basis. A plea is offered for an adequate diagnosis 
of causes before treatment (punishment) is under- 
taken.—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstract 1361. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


1303. Baldwin, E. F., & Smith, L. F. The per- 
formance of adult female applicants for factory work 
on the Likert-Quasha Revision of the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 
468-470.—This article reports performance data for 
975 women tested by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Percentiles for two age groups show several appre- 
ciable variations from published norms.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

1304. Barron, M. E. The emerging role of public 
employee counseling. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 
9-16.—Beginning with one position in 1938, there 
are now 350 positions in employee counseling in the 
federal departmental service. Historically their 
functions have included the whole range of adminis- 
trative and journeyman functions found in private 
industry counseling. Present services involve giving 
supervisors a better understanding of human rela- 
tions, aiding individuals with personal problems, con- 
sulting management on policies with respect to 
returning veterans, and helping in the civilian de- 
mobilization. Postwar work will probable involve 
helping to orient new employees, assisting old em- 
ployees to solve their problems, and helping to 
terminate employees. There is increasing emphasis 
on the concept that the counseling approach should 
be a function of all personnel people and all super- 
vision. A brief history of federal counseling and some 
illustrative counseling problems are included in this 
pd F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 

nc.). 

1305. Blain, I. J. The rationale of scientific selec- 
tion (2). Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1945, 19, 28-34.— 
“* ‘Scientific selection’ implies using methods and tech- 
niques which are essentially rational and, in the main, 
already well known. Its difference from current com- 
mon practice lies in its insistence on maximum objec- 
tivity; and in its recognition of the shortcomings of 
examinations and interviews, and of the fact that 
psychological tests can bring to light information not 
accessible by any other known approach, the use of 
which can effect the most adequate adjustment of 
man to job, with corresponding satisfaction to em- 
ployer and employed.” (See also 19: 1308.)—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


1306. Burnham, P. S. Counseling in personnel 
work, 1940-1944; a bibliography. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1944. Pp. 38. $1.00.—This 
bibliography consists of 484 articles dealing with em- 
ployee counseling, occupational counseling, rehabili- 
tation counseling, student counseling, and veteran 
counseling.—L. Long (College of the City of New 
York). 

1307. Campbell, M. M. Malingery in relation to 
psychopathy in military psychiatry. Northw. Med., 
Seattle, 1943, 42, 349-354.—Persons who have de- 
veloped habits of evasion and rationalization under 
the pressure of faulty early training cannot usually be 
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made into good soldiers. In civil life, malingering is 
inevitable whenever men are deprived of all initiative 
and responsibility, and in training camps it becomes 
endemic when activity is minimal, obedience is de- 
manded to archaic traditions, and authority is dis- 
criminatory. Malingerers have no place in military 
organizations, but misunderstanding and humiliation 
at the outset only force them into more subtle meth- 
ods. There is, however, an inclination to place a 
clever and likable psychopath in a responsible civil 
or military position. A crucial point in differentiat- 
ing the malingerer from the neurotic is that the 
calculating malingerer cannot, without the aid of 
drugs, reproduce the signs of autonomic imbalance 
which are evident in the neurotic—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

1308. Cockett, R. The rationale of scientific selec- 
tion (1). Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1945, 19, 20-27.— 
Scientific selection is the scientific method of finding 
out which people have the aptitudes and skills for 
specific types of work. This is done by job analysis 
and by measurement. The measuring instrument 
must yield a prediction of the success the individual 
will achieve on the job; it must measure accurately 
and consistently; and it must be able to differentiate 
a group of people.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 


1309. Craik, K. J. W. A new Cambridge unit of 
research in applied psychology. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1945, 19, 15-19.—The author summarizes the 
problems of this unit in its three major fields of inves- 
tigation: (1) suiting the job to the man, problems of 
display and control; (2) suiting the man to the job, 

roblems of selection and test development; and (3) 
improving the man’s performance, problems of men- 
tal and physical training and nutrition.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


1310. Dreese, M. The Army Separation Counsel- 
ing Program. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 17-21.— 
The Army’s Separation Counseling Program began 
its experimental operations in February, 1944. The 
objectives of this program are (1) to prepare a record 
form summarizing the soldier's Army and civilian 
background, (2) to offer an‘ opportunity for a con- 
ference with a trained vocational counselor, and (3) 
to make referrals to local organizations that will 
further counsel the veteran and aid him adjust to 
civilian life. Although it is optional, 60% of the 
soldiers separated have expressed a desire for coun- 
seling. The counseling procedure lasts only an hour 
or two and includes a group orientation talk and 
an individual interview. The principles underlying 
the program are essentially the ten principles of 
employee counseling previously described by the 
writer (see 16: 4494). Their adaptation for military 
use is briefly discussed—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

1311. Eggers, H. Estimation of uncorrected vis- 
ual acuity in malingerers. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1945, 33, 23-27.—The malingerer is apt to give him- 
self away by unphysiologic responses and a tendency 
to overact his part. Usually he can be prevailed 
upon to indicate which of two lenses is better for the 
line which he admits seeing, and this preference will 
also hold for smaller lines. Correlation of refractive 
corrections with acuities in over 6,000 cases provides 
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a basis for judging whether the reported acuity is 
reasonable in view of the correction indicated both 
subjectively and by retinoscopy.— M. R. Stoll (Amer- 
ican Optical Co.). 

1312. Endicott, F.S. What qualities do employers 
seek? Occupations, 1945, 23, 205-207.—More than 
70 corporations responded to a questionnaire con- 
cerned with the factors they consider most important 
when selecting college graduates. Brief excerpts 
from the replies are presented.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

1313. Flanagan, J. C. Personnel research in the 
Army Air Forces. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 33-39. 
—This is a brief description of some of the work in 
the Army Air Forces and an indication of some con- 
tributions that have been made for personnel work 
in general. A battery of aptitude tests was found to 
be more useful than the concept of a general level 
of intelligence as used in the last war. The AAF 
Qualifying Examination of 14 printed and 6 appara- 
tus tests is described. Great savings in training time 
were achieved through specialization. Small objec- 
tive samples of performance in situations that con- 
tain all of the essential elements of the real situations 
were more practical than ratings of traits or of overall 
performance for purposes of upgrading. Research 
— and some research findings are described. 

our implications of use for civilian personnel work 
are the needs for (1) testing for specific characteris- 
tics, (2) co-ordinated research programs, (3) standard 
objective methods in interviews, examinations, ob- 
servations, and ratings, and (4) continuous validation 
studies.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, Inc.). 

1314. Gardner, B. B. Employee counseling in 
private industry. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 6-8.— 
Three categories of counseling programs are (1) pro- 
viding services on housing, recreation, etc. to em- 
ployees, (2) advising management and supervision 
on problems of human relations, and (3) aiding the 
adjustment of individual workers. This third ob- 
jective may be accomplished by diagnosing the prob- 
lems and advising the employees or by a “nondirec- 
tive or free association type of interview.” The first 
two programs developed rapidly in the past few 
years because of war problems, and will probably de- 
crease as the problems decrease. The third type, 
especially the nondirective method, has grown slowly 


and will probably continue to grow as qualified _ ‘ 


sonnel are available.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jor- 


dan & Harrison, Inc.). 

1315. Greenwell, E. G. Unrest and changes in 
juvenile employment. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1945, 
19, 35-38.—Interviews with over 20,000 unsettled 
boys and girls have shown that “the majority of the 
dissatisfactions were either imaginary or were being 
regarded out of proportion to their real significance.” 
These dissatisfactions are much less frequent where 
there is a good personnel department or where there 
is a progressive apprenticeship training plan in opera- 
tion. This suggests that the dissatisfaction results 
from the juvenile’s failure to understand the relation 
of his job to future possibilities —G. S. Speer (Cen- 
tral YMCA College). 

1316. Habbe, S. The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 501-503. 


—The bureau and its functions are described. The 
applications of psychological findings to techniques 
of selling insurance are asserted to afford great op- 
portunities.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

1317. Hampton, P. J. The prevention of occupa- 
tional maladjustments as a raison d’etre of consult- 
ing psychology. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1944, 157, 729- 
732.—The shifting from one occupation to another 
as a result of wartime needs and conditions has 
increased greatly the number of vocational malad- 
justments. The possibility of preventing such occu- 
pational maladjustments, for persons contemplating 
changes in employment, by means of a comprehensive 
psychological appraisal of the person is illustrated by 
a detailed case report presenting clinical factors, test 
analyses and interpretations, diagnosis, and the 
treatment and counseling offered—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1318. Jager, H. A., & Zeran, F. R. Community 
adult counseling centers. Occupations, 1945, 23, 
261-308.—This paper describes experiences in or- 
ganizing adult counseling services under the leader- 
ship of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Part I describes the dislocated indi- 
viduals served, the relation to community agencies, 
and the organization of the counseling service. Part 
II describes the counseling services in 11 cities. Part 
III lists useful reference material by subject. Part 
IV is a suggested outline for training counselors.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1319. Jensen, M. B., Rotter, J. B., & Harrison, R. 
Military psychology in the Armored School. Psychol. 
Bull., 1945, 42, 91-97.—The functions and activities 
of the Military Psychology Section of the Armored 
School, Fort Knox, Kentucky, are described. The 
major functions discussed are research, clinical serv- 
ices, and educational and advisory work. Specific 
instances are given to illustrate the wide range of 
application of psychological techniques.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1320. Jurgensen, C. E. Report on the “‘Classifica- 
tion Inventory,” a personality test for industrial use. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 445-460.—Asserting that 
previous personality tests have been of little value in 
hiring applicants for industrial jobs (four common 
disadvantages of such tests are given), the author 
compiled lists of items in ranking form which pur- 
portedly overcame many shortcomings of existing 
personality tests. The final revised form of the 
Classification Inventory was composed of 245 items, 
consisting of 45 three-item groups and 55 paired 
comparisons. In two reported studies, this inventory 
was scored and validated on jobs rather than on 
traits. Validity and reliability are considered satis- 
factory.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

1321. Kerr, W. A. Experiments on the effects of 
music on factory production. Appl. Psychol. Monogr., 
1945, No. 5. Pp. 40.—Studies were made in an in- 
dustrial plant of the effects (quantity and quality of 
production, and net good yield) of the presence of 
different kinds of music and, in one instance, of the 
absence of certain kinds of music from a music- 
adapted group. While none of the differences were 
statistically significant, the consistency of the work- 
ers’ being in favor of the presence of music is taken 
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as in itself significant. Results were more favorable 
under hourly-pay-rate conditions than in incentive- 
pay situations. There was no marked superiority of 
any one music type.—T7. EZ. Newland (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1322. McCormick, M. Y. Physical competency 
and performance. J. Aviat. Med., 1944, 15, 355-359. 
—Experience with automobile driver licensing during 
the last two decades has shown that carefully stand- 
ardized examinations, administered by trained per- 
sonnel, constitute an effective means of decreasing 
the number of accident-prone drivers. The complete 
examination includes some sort of intelligence and 
psychiatric screening test in addition to the usual 
physical tests. Although early driver examination 
legislation met with scepticism, public opinion is now 
generally favorable toward such control. By analogy, 
this experience indicates the necessity for a compre- 
hensive examination and selection program to be 
used in the licensing of civil air pilots —A. Chapanis 
(U. S. Army Air Forces). 

1323. Martin, H. G. Locating the troublemaker 
with the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory. * 
appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 461-467.—A questionnaire 
(200 items) covering the. areas most commonly found 
to underlie troublemaking in industry, i.e., fault 
finding, personal reference, and belligerence, was 
administered to 250 men and 250 women workers. 
Criterion groups for the item analyses were the 100 
highest and the 100 lowest cases for each trait. 
Responses were scored according to the Guilford 
technique. Validation studies were made on satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory aircraft and textile work- 
ers. The conclusion was reached that companies 
having an enlightened industrial relations policy 
could eliminate the hiring of 85% of those workers 
predisposed to maladjustment through use of the 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

1324. Newer, B. S. An employment expectancy 
rating scale. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 640-647.— 
A series of characteristics that might be related to 
prospects of future employment was formed into a 

rovisional rating scale. The weight of the separate 
items was based on the ratings of 104 employers. A 
group of 206 individuals, who were unemployed in 
1939 and whose subsequent employment record was 
known, were rated on the scale. There was a corre- 
lation of .72 between the rating scores of 1939 and 
the length of employment over a period of 24 years.— 
S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

1325. Rogers, C. R. The development of insight 
in a counseling relationship. J. consult. Psychol., 
1944, 8, 331-341.—In counseling situations of a non- 
directive character, insight (new perceptions and 
understandings of self) develops in a spontaneous 
fashion. It follows free expression of negative emo- 
tion. It is likely to develop if the counselor uses 
responses which are accepting and clarifying. Pro- 
cedures which make defensiveness on the part of the 
client completely unnecessary, but which make the 
client feel that he is deeply understood, are most suc- 
cessful.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


1326. Shaw, A. G. An introduction to the theory 
and application of motion 2 London: Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, I House, Millbank, 
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[1944]. Pp. 42.—[Abstracted review, original not 
seen. ] Section I defines the subject and deals with 
modern developments. Section II suggests four 
methods of investigation. Applications are de- 
scribed in section III. Section IV deals with the 
psychological problem of obtaining co-operation of 
workers and supervisors. The conclusion urges the 
industrial efficiency which may be obtained from 
motion economy. The book is not available for 
purchase by the general public, but a copy is on 
reference in the library of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

1327. Shierson, H. E. Pointing up the occupa- 
tional interviews ; occupational dictionary and scores 
on interest inventory utilized. Occupations, 1945, 23, 
207—209.—The author describes a 6-step technique 
of combining the vocational interest inventory with 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles in the counseling 
session.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1328. Staff, Psychological Section, Office of the 
Surgeon, Fort Worth, Texas. Psychological activi- 
ties in the Training Command, Army Air Forces. 
Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 37-54. —The development of 
the Aviation Psychology Program in the AAF Train- 
ing Command since an earlier report in 1943 (see 18: 
1497) is treated, consisting lar ely. of a report of the 
activities of the Psychological Section, Medical Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, AAF Training Command. The 
report is made under the following headings: mission 
of the section; organization and personnel; supervi- 
sion of classification testing and processing; main- 
tenance of basic data; development and validation of 
devices for predicting aircrew success; application of 
the classification test battery to other groups; train- 
ing research problems; special research studies; pub- 
lications; and -prospectus.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1329. Stone, V. C. An investigation into the allo- 
cation of labour in a filling factory. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1945, 19, 6-14.—In an attempt to apply psy- 
chological selection to the placement of unskilled 
workers, a battery of 5 tests was develo Work- 
ers were assessed in terms of interview findings, test 
results, and medical reports, but they were allocated 
by the management. A follow-up study of 216 of 
these workers was made by requesting ratings from 
their foremen. Conclusions are difficult, due to 
limitations of the study resulting from wartime oper- 
ations, but it is shown that the majority of workers 
were on jobs too easy for them and that the unskilled 
worker can be correctly placed by the techniques 
described here.—G. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

1330. Woodruff, C. N., & others. Rehabilitating 
Negroes in the Detroit area. Occupations, 1945, 23, 
214-217.—This paper presents a study of 164 dis- 
abled Negroes who were placed in 46 different occu- 
pations. Types of disabilities, types of service ren- 
dered, school grade completed, and average weekly 
wage in each occupation are indicated.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

1331. Yoder, D. New horizons in industrial em- 
ployee relations. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 28-32. 
—Wartime experience has shown that manpower 
management must have and will have vastly more 
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attention and consideration in the future than has 
been accorded to it in the past. ‘‘The advantages of 
more able leadership, professional in character, on 
both sides of the table; the increased efficiency at- 
tainable from critical attention to working and living 
conditions, especially those involving equitable wage 
and salary administration; the dividends to be earned 
by provision of systematic grievance machinery; the 
advancement in techniques of job and supervisory 
training; and the significance of facts as keys to the 
peaceful settlement of disputes; these are specific 
lessions."’ Each of the topics is discussed briefly.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


1332. Zerga, J. E. Motion and time study: a 
résumé and bibliography. /. appl. Psychol., 1944, 
28, 477-500.— Motion and time studies are here con- 
sidered as joint labor-management programs. Brief 
discussion is extended to the following topics: general 
procedures to be followed in initiating such a pro- 
gram, types of information which must be considered, 
training methods and objectives, gaining of the 
worker's support, and practical aspects of such inves- 
tigations. A bibliography of 510 items covers 
motion and time study literature between the years 
1923-1942.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 1128, 1149, 1157, 1171, 1229, 
1257, 1265, 1272, 1276, 1279, 1283, 
1298. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1333. Ai, J. W. A comparative study of the reli- 
ability of standardized tests, matriculation examina- 
tion and college examination conducted after admis- 
sion. Chin. J. educ. Psychol. Engl..Abstr., 1944, 1, 
No. 3, 1-7.—The work reported was conducted at 
several Chinese universities during 1937, 1938, and 
1939. Correlations between different subjects in the 
entrance examination were low, and in some cases 
negative. Correlations between entrance examina- 
tion subjects and old-type university examinations 
in the same subjects varied from .22 to .36. Corre- 
lations between old-type examinations and stand- 
ardized tests were low. Suggestions are given for 
improving the university matriculation examination. 
—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1334. Ai, Mrs. J. W. A study of summer-time 
forgetting. Chin. J. educ. Psychol. Engl. Abstr., 1944, 
1, No. 3, 8-11.—Algebra tests were given to 5 pupils 
at the close of the spring term and again at the be- 
ginning of the fall term, the latter consisting of 3 
tests without notice and 3 tests after notice was 
given to allow preparation. Results for all the 
pupils are given, but they are inconclusive.—WM. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1335. Alarco, L. F., & Arenas, A. El rendimiento 
escolar de los alumnos de la seccién preparatoria de 
los colegios de Lima y Balnearios. (Scholastic per- 
formance of pupils in the preparatory section of edu- 
cational institutions of Lima and Balnearios.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1944, 3, 3-34.—In tests 
of reading and writing (reproduced), the 1,400 pupils 
in the schools of two towns showed regular difference 
in performance for private and public schools. Pri- 
vate school pupils were superior. This is attributed 
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chiefly to the relatively underprivileged environment 
of the public school pupils; evidence is presented to 
rule out the possibility of inferior teaching personnel. 
—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1336. Bingham, W.E., Jr. A study of the effect of 
the presence of the examiner upon test scores in 
individuai testing. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 471-— 
476.—Subjects were tested for steadiness, skill in 
addition, and typing ability when the examiner was 
present and when he was absent. Results indicate 
that the presence of an examiner makes for less effi- 
ciency in test completion. Consideration should be 
given this trend when evaluating the productive 
power of mechanical ability tests.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


1337. Bittner, R. H. Quantitative predictions 
from qualitative data: predicting college entrance 
from biographical information. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 
97-108.—From a random sample of 1000 cases, 
selected from 32,058 Ohio high-school seniors (1935), 
for whom answers to 33 questionnaire items giving 
biographical data and information as to whether they 
entered college within two years were available, a 
partial regression equation for predicting college 
entrance was developed for 8 variables selected by 
the Wherry-Doolittle technique. Qualitative re- 
sponses were ranked and scaled according to their 
relation to the criterion. Predicted criterion scores 
correlated .579 with actual criterion scores for a 
second sample of 1000 and .541 in the case of the 
original sample, thus showing that quantitative 
weighting of qualitative information gives a fairly 
stable basis for prediction. It is proposed that since 
scores based on 8 items in this questionnaire contri- 
bute almost the complete predictive value of the 
questionnaire, an examination of other biographical 
questionnaires to eliminate unnecessary items is in 
order.—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 

1338. Blackwell, A. M. A list of researches in 
educational psychology and teaching method. Part 
IV. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 14, 162—-166.—The 
titles listed represent dissertations presented for 
higher degrees of British universities from 1918 to 
the present day. (See also 18: 1214, 2559; 19: 
241.)—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 

1339. Carlson, H. B., Fischer, R. P., & Young, P. 
T. - Improvement in elementary psychology as re- 
lated to intelligence. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 27-34. 
—A new-type examination with short-answer ques- 
tions upon the main topics of elementary psychology 
was used as a pretest and a final examination with a 
group of 118 students at the University of Illinois. 

uring the course, these students were given the 
Otis test of mental ability (Gamma test: form Am). 
The data were analyzed by correlation techniques. 
The value of r (on error scores) between pretest and 
posttest was .504; between pretest and Otis, .556; 
and between posttest and Otis, .429. The problem 
of nonintellectual factors in improvement on the test 
is discussed.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1340. Eames, T. H. Amblyopia in cases of read- 
ing failure. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, 27, 1374-1375. 
—One hundred cases of reading failure were com- 
pared with a control group. Amblyopia, based on 
Snellen chart measurements, was of higher incidence 
in the poor readers.—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 
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1341. Good, C. V. Review of selected books on 
the methodology of educational, psychological, and 
social research, 1943-1944. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 
226-233.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1342. Hurd, A. W. The problem of the prediction 
of college success. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 217-219. 
—Instead of giving general intelligence tests to pre- 
dict scholastic achievement in college, tests should 
be given which are of the same type as the tests to be 
used to measure achievement and which are in the 
same field. Objective ratings of the sort used as 
pretests should replace achievement ratings that are 
mere personal judgments of instructors—M. Mur- 
phy (Pennsylvania). 

1343. Klopf, G. The adjustment of the World 
War II veteran: a bibliography. Occupations, 1945, 
23, 201-205.—References are classified as dealing 
with general problems; social, personal, and emo- 
tional problems; education and training; and voca- 
tional adjustment.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

1344. Morgan, C. L., & Foltz, M. C. Effect of 
context on learning a French vocabulary. J. educ. 
Res., 1944, 38, 213-216.—The experimental group in 
this study was given an exercise consisting of ex- 
tracts from a story in easy French; the control group 
was given a second French exercise with an identical 
vocabulary, but containing no story. Each group 
contained 29 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, and 
the groups were matched on the basis of mental age. 
Differences discovered during the course of study and 
in the final test favored the experimental group. The 
differences between the means were not significantly 
different; but when the x? test was employed, the 
results favored the experimental group at the 5% 
level of significance—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1345. Neill, J. D. Latin-American content in 
some basic tests in use in the United States. J. educ. 
Res., 1944, 38, 173-182.—Only 58 of 155 subject- 
matter tests examined contained items dealing with 
Latin America, and in these the number of such items 
showed that comparatively little attention is being 
given to Latin American content by the outstanding 
test publishing agencies. With the exception of one 
test, there has been no increase in the number of 
questions on Latin America from 1938 to 1943.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1346. Ralya, L. L. Some conceptions and beliefs 
concerning abilities, mental processes, and learning 
and changes in the numbers entertaining them dur- 
ing a year of courses in education. J. educ. Res., 
1944, 38, 183-192.—A test consisting of 56 items 
dealing with such topics as individual differences, 
indices of intelligence, mental discipline, and mental 
hygiene was given to 129 college students at the 
beginning and at the end of their first year of courses 
in education. The test is reproduced along with the 
results obtained for each item. Generally at the end 
of the year, there was an increase in the number of 
subjects answering the items in accord with the con- 
sensus of authoritative opinion. Nevertheless the 
number holding erroneous beliefs was in some cases 
still significantly large—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1347. Reed, A. Y. Guidance and personnel serv- 
ices in education. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xi + 496. $4.75.—The purpose of 
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this book is threefold: (1) to tell a unified story of 
how four segments of a guidance movement came into 
being during the first decade of the twentieth century 
and are now waiting for co-ordination and integra- 
tion, (2) to present the universally recognized princi- 
ples, practices, tools, and techniques which are essen- 
tial to the proper understanding and performance of 
the guidance function, and (3) to take stock of the 
present assets and liabilities of guidance and per- 
sonnel services in order to point out permanent 
values which are progressively facilitating the ful- 
fillment of the ‘promise of America” and to note 
deficiencies which call for authoritative attention. 
The book is divided into six parts: guidance and per- 
sonnel services prior to 1916, information on educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities and commun- 
ity resources, inforraation about the individual, 
methods of utilizing informational data, organization 
and administration, and retrospect and prospect.— 
L. Long (College of the City of New York). 


1348. Reed, H. B. Why do some colleges reach a 
higher level of achievement than others? J. educ. 
Res., 1944, 38, 161-172.—Two liberal arts colleges, 
K and M, are compared. On the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Profile Test, only 8% of K students equalled or 
exceeded the median for M students. This finding 
was essentially confirmed by the Graduate Record 
Examination given to K seniors. Investigation 
showed M students to have a 30% higher average 
intelligence test score and to read many more books, 
both fiction and nonfiction; their parents had spent 
a much longer period of time in formal education and 
took more and better magazines; and scholarly pro- 
duction by faculty members was 400% greater at 
M than at K. Among K students, no significant 
relationship was found between college achievement 
and father’s occupation, hours work per week, hours 
study per week, or amount of parental education. 
Suggestions for improving achievement at K college 
were given.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


1349. Rosenzweig, S., Root, W. T., & Pearson, 
G. B. Education for clinical psychology. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1944, 8, 354-359.—The authors describe 
the program of training at the Western State Psy- 
chiatric Hospital in affiliation with the University of 
Pittsburgh. A junior internship leads to a master of 
science degree; the senior internship, to a Ph.D. 
degree in psychology. Selection procedures include 
a careful evaluation of the student’s personality. 
Clinical training gained during full-time hospital 
residence is built around supervised instruction in 
methods of psychological examination, interview, 
and counseling procedures. The balance of the train- 
ing program consists of participation in regularly 
scheduled courses at the University and guidance in 
and research.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 


1350. Sartain, A. Q., & Waring, E.G. Interest in 
and value of college courses. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 
28, 520-526.—By the method of equal-appearing in- 
tervals, two attitude scales were constructed, one for 
interest in and the other for value of college subjects. 
They were administered to 504 students distributed 
in 4 departmental groups. Reliability was reported 
as moderate but satisfactory. The relationship be- 
tween interest in college courses and obtained grades 
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was negligible, but interest in courses and estimated 
value were fairly closely related. Differences be- 
tween instructors seemed to be even greater than 
differences between departmental subjects.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

1351. Swem, B. R. “Accounting aptitude” and 
“home work.” Occupations, 1945, 23, 218-219.— 
Correlations between teachers’ ratings on written 
work and the Minnesota Vocational Test for clerical 
workers do not support the claim that there is a close 
relationship between accounting aptitude, or clerical 
ean and ability or performance in home work.— 

. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

1352. Triggs, F. O. A further comparison of in- 
terest measurement by the Kuder Preference Record 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women. 
J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 193-200.—The Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank keys are grouped into the 
creative occupational area, the linguistic and service 
area, the scientific area, and the persuasive area. 
Correlations between each occupation in these areas 
and each of the Kuder Preference Record scales are 
then given, based on 100 cases—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

1353. Tudhope, W. B. Motives for the choice of 
the teaching profession by training college students. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 14, 129-141.—Security 
and fondness for children are ranked as the most in- 
fluential of 17 possible motives in their choice of the 
teaching profession by 643 men and women students 
of a teachers training college. Together with the 
above, interest in a subject, desire to continue one’s 
own education, fondness for teaching, the possibility 
of doing good, and the good salary carry over two 
thirds of the total weight. Motives classified as 
desirable account for almost one half the total influ- 
ence as compared with a weight of one third exerted 
by selfish considerations. Both the wish and the 
decision to become a teacher appear appreciably 
earlier among girls than among boys, and the major- 
ity of both groups make their decision before the 
beginning of the sixth form. The motives which 
influence the careers of training college students are 
strikingly similar to those affecting university stu- 
dents’ choice of the teaching profession.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

1354. Uhrbrock, R. S. College courses in retro- 
spect. J. higher Educ., 1944, 15, 431-437.—In the 
course of an interview for employment in a large 
manufacturing concern, 60 male college graduates 
were asked which course they had enjoyed most in 
college, which course they had disliked most, and in 
each case whether the course had been required or 
elective. All courses mentioned by those interviewed 
are listed in “‘liked”’ and “‘disliked’’ columns; required 
and elective courses are listed separately. Some 
courses appear in both “liked” and “disliked” col- 
umns. Many excerpts from the interviews dealing 
with specific courses are given. As a group, the men 
interviewed were above the average of college grad- 
uates in intelligence as shown by tests. Their 
opinions, the author believes, present a challenge to 
the colleges of the future—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

1355. Wakelarm, B. B. The application of a new 
intelligence test in an infant school and the predic- 
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tion of backwardness. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 
14, 142—150.—Two hundred fifty-one children of be- 
low average socioeconomic status, ages 4 years 6 
months to 7 years 6 months, comprising the infant’s 
classes of a Birmingham school located in a poor area, 
were tested with the Valentine Intelligence Tests for 
Young Children, a newly developed individual scale. 
The distribution of IQ’s, with a mean of 95.4 and an 
SD of 11.5, slightly skewed to the left, gave an ade- 
quate picture of the group tested. Test scores cor- 
related .60 with teachers’ ratings, and .81 with 
measures of later educational achievement. Reli- 
ability in terms of self-correlation was high. In a 
group of 40 children, ages 9-10, who were extremely 
backward in reading, the Valentine test was found 
to predict fairly well (r = .49) capacity for improve- 
ment in reading under remedial instruction.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


1356. Warner, W. L., Havighurst, R. J., & Loeb, 
M.B. Who shall be educated? New York: Harper, 
1944. Pp. xii + 190. $2.50.—The central theme is 
“the school’s place in our status system, how it must 
be improved for democratic living and what it needs 
to conform more nearly to American ideals.’’ Fac- 
tual case studies emphasize the challenge of unequal 
opportunity. The question in the title is answered in 
the last chapter, which asserts that ability and native 
endowment in every individual should be recognized, 
trained, and rewarded. To this end the schools 
should offer not only a general education but also 
vocational training and avocational activities related 
to adult community interests—G. E. Bird (R. I. 
College of Education). 

1357. Williamson, E. G. Personnel administra- 
tion in education. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 40-43. 
—Postwar college student bodies will be composed of 
the usual groups of high school graduates, of war 
workers returning to school, and of war veterans. 
Each of these groups, and especially the last one, will 
have special needs. The writer describes a rounded 
counseling program that is personalized to meet these 
needs and that is executed by trained counselors 
rather than as a part-time function of faculty mem- 
5 ala F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 

nc.). 


[See also abstracts 1122, 1163, 1185, 1286, 1290, 
1306, 1363, 1374. ] 
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1358. [Anon.] Psychological tests in the French 
language prepared in Canada. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1944, 4, 78-79.—Abstract. 

1359. Goldstein, H. A malingering key for men- 
tal tests. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 104-118.—The 
article describes the construction of an effective in- 
strument for the detection of malingering on mental 
tests. Among the major topics discussed are: basic 
hypothesis and assumptions, experimental proce- 
dures, results, interview and retest, and criticisms. 
The construction and use of keys for the detection of 
subtypical or unstable performance should, accordin 
to the author, contribute significantly to ere, 
testing practice and clinical diagnosis.—S. Ross (U. 
S. Naval Reserve). 

1360. Thurstone, L. L. T intelligence and 
aptitudes. Publ. Person. Rev., 1945, 6, 22-27.—“‘The 
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eneral use of a single index of intelligence such as the 
intelligence quotient should be discontinued. - 
better program is to describe each individual i in terms 
of a profile of abilities . . . that have been found 
experimentally to be truly ‘fundamental and inde- 
ndent.”” Ten primary mental functions have been 
isolated, and the existence of others has been indi- 
cated through multiple factor analysis. The pri- 
mary functions and some of the items used in testing 
them are briefly described, and some sample profiles 
are illustrated.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc.). 


[See also abstract 1355. ] 
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1361. Beard, B. B. Mexico’s way with children. 
J. Amer. Ass. Univ. Wom., 1944, 38, 15-18.—In pro- 
portion to the population, Mexico has only one tenth 
as many juvenile delinquents as the United States. 
In part, this disparity is explained by differences in 
laws, in law enforcement, in record kee ing, and in 
the definition of the term delinquent. For instance, 
begging is not treated as an offence, and prostitution 
is rarely prosecuted by the police; thus cases of these 
types do not often come to court. On the other hand, 
the Tribuna para Menores and the Department of 
Social Treatment are doing excellent work, with spe- 
cial emphasis on thorough investigation. Children 
go first to the Escuelas Observationes, from which they 
are sent to training schools or to orphans’ homes, or 
they are returned to their families. Foster home care 
is used little, if at all, because of the difficulty in find- 
ing suitable homes. The author cites child-care cen- 
ters and the public dining room as valuable com- 
munity institutions-—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1362. Bossard, J. H. S., & Boll, E. S. ([Eds.] 
Adolescents in wartime. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. 
soc. Sci., 1944, 236, 1-168.—Successor to an earlier 
volume, Children in a Depression Decade (see 15: 
1542), this issue surveys the impact of war upon 
adolescents. Contributions from 24 experts in child 
welfare are arranged under the general headings of 
background, social and family setting, wartime em- 
ployment, health and hygiene, and selected problems 
(recreation, religion, government). Of special in- 
terest to psychologists are sections on the following 
subjects: the social significance of war impact on 
adolescents (J. S. Plant), adolescence and the social 
structure (K. Davis), the social background of war- 
time adolescents (E. R. & G. H. Groves), the sex 
behavior of adolescents in wartime (G. E. eri 
Britain’s experience with adolescents (E. S. Boll), 
mental hygiene problems of the adolescent period 
(D. Hankins), and the customary stresses and strains 
of adolescence (C. B. Zachry).—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 


1363. C J. D. The incidence of emo- 
tional symptoms in school children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1944, 14, 151-161.—With the purpose of 
discovering the frequency of emotional symptoms 
among an unselected sample of school children and 
their persistence over a period of time, this inquiry 
presents the observations made by 19 teachers over a 
_ of one month on 239 school children, ages 2-7. 

he assessments were repeated after a lapse of 6 
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months. Restlessness, lack of concentration, and 
generalized anxiety have a very high incidence. Spe- 
cific fears appear in 22.2% of the children, with 8.8% 
showing fear of animals. Boys suffer more frequently 
from emotional symptoms than girls and are signifi- 
cantly more aggressive, cruel, obstinate, and lackin 
in concentration. Age-group differences in the tota 
number of symptoms are not significant, although 
when specific, symptoms are considered some changes 
are evident with variation in age. In the case of 35 
children whose parents could be classified as neglect- 
ful or over-anxious, there is a significant difference 
in the types of symptoms shown. Overprotected 
children show more “‘nervous’ ’ difficulties, while ne- 
glected children are more “difficult,” in the sense of 
aggressive, cruel, and given to lying and stealing.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


1364. De Rivara, M. E. M. Afectividad infantil. 
(Affectivity in childhood.) Rev. Educ., La Plata, 
1944, 86, No. 5, 42-50.—A general presentation is 
offered of the nature of sentiments, of the aesthetic 
and social sentiments, and of affective abnormality 
and fear. Important pedagogical applications pro- 
ceed from a recognition of the interaction, in develop- 
ment, of aspects of the emotional life; desirable 
sentiments should be fostered with care to avoid dis- 
couraging them.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


1365. Duchini, P.C. J. Algunos psicol6gi 
cos de la infancia. (Some psychologi —, 
tics of childhood.) Rev. Educ., La Plata, 1944, 86, 
No. 5, 13-28.—Child psychology in relation to struc- 
tural development is briefly outlined. Summary ac- 
counts, in terms of various theoretical interpretations, 
are given of movement, sensation, heredity, instinct, 
play, and language, in early childhood.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1366. Gesell, A.. & Amatruda, C. S. The em- 
bryology of behavior; the beginnings of the human 
mind. New York: Harper, 1945. Pp. xix + 289. 
$5.00.—Studies of prenatal development in behavior 
potentials, as seen in prematurely born infants, are 
co-ordinated here with the known data in this field, 
thus extending backward Gesell’s previously es- 
tablished normative picture of behavior. The guid- 
ing concept that emerges may be stated as it appears 
in one chapter heading: ‘‘The dynamic morphology 
of behavior.” Stills from motion-picture records of 
the infants constitute a major portion and a leading 
contribution of the volume. An appendix describes 
the procedures used.—L. J. Stone W Vassar). 

1367. Meredith, H. V. Physical growth from 
birth to two years: I. Stature. A review and syn- 
thesis of North American research for the period 
1850-1941. Univ. Ia Stud. Child Welf., 1943, 19, 
No. 407. Pp. viii + 255; 23 tables.—This is a com- 
prehensive review and synthesis of the research litera- 
ture prior to 1942 on infant stature in North America. 
Part I supplies a synthesis of the information. Closely 
related findings are gathered together, organized, and 
exhibited in a manner to portray the degree of asso- 
ciation between stature in infancy and such variables 
as sex, race, time, socioeconomic status, geographic 
region, stature of parents, order of birth, prematurity, 
disease, and diet. Special consideration is given to 
individual differences and to gain over designated 
age intervals. Part II presents an annotated bib- 
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liography on infant stature which draws upon 130 
different studies executed in North America prior to 
1942. Numerical values are reproduced for central 
tendency and variability of stature at selected ages, 
for central tendency and variability of increase in 
stature between certain ages, for seriatim measure- 
ments on individual infants, and for correlation of 
stature with other variables.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


1368. Preston, G. H. [Chm.] ‘Symposium: 
psychotherapy for children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1945, 15 1-46.—A. H. Vander Veer presented a case 
in which the parents were treated by social workers 
and the 12-year-old neurotic boy by a psychiatrist. 
The advantages and dangers of applying an active, 
interpretive psychoanalytic technique to a phobic 
problem in a passive boy are pointed out. Discus- 
sion by the members of the symposium is reported.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 


1369. Roe, A. The adult adjustment of children of 
alcoholic parents raised in foster homes. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 378-393.—Adult adjustments 
of 36 children raised in foster homes, whose own 
parents had been severe alcoholics, were compared 
with a control group of 25 children of normal parent- 
age similarly raised. Both groups showed an over-all 
adult adjustment comparing well with the general 
population.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1370. Skodak, M., & Skeels, H. M. A follow-up 
study of children in adoptive homes. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1945, 66, 21-58.—One hundred thirty-nine 
children were placed in adoptive homes at a mean 
age of 3 months. On a series of tests given each child 
at mean age for the group of 2 years 2.5 months, 
4 years 4 months, and 7 years .7 month, no evidence 
of deterioration was found. Mean IQ’s were above 
average, with increasing stability with increasing 
age. Foster parents are above average in educa- 
tional and occupational status, with a small amount 
of related selective placement of children. The chil- 
dren's IQ’s were slightly related to the true mothers’ 
IQ's, true mothers’ and fathers’ education, and un- 
related to true fathers’ occupation. Children of 
mentally retarded mothers showed the same pattern 
of mental development as was shown by all children 
placed in comparable homes. The representative- 
ness of the foster-child sample and the obtaining and 
accuracy of information about true parents are dis- 
cussed, and illustrative cases are presented. 40-item 
bibliography.—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


1371. Solomon, J. C., & Axelrod, P.L. Group psy- 
chotherapy for withdrawn adolescents. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1944, 68, 86-101.—The authors present a 
brief review of the literature on group therapy and 
point out the implications of research in this field. 
In their own experiment in group psychotherapy, 
they selected 11 withdrawn neurotic girls, who had 
been ineffectively treated by a family case agency. 
These girls ranged in age from 13} to 15 years; their 
intelligence quotients ranged from 85 to 115. Weekly 
meetings were held for 8 months, during which time 
the groups progressed from handicraft work and sim- 
ple games to organized social affairs (putting on a 
play, having parties, going on a camping trip). At 
the end of this period, 8 of the 11 girls had made such 
rapid strides in emotional development that they 
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could no longer be considered to have personality 
problems; the other 3 were only partially helped. 
The implications of the results are discussed.—L. 
Long (College of the City of New York). 

1372. Stirniman, —. Versuche iiber die Reak- 
tionen Neugeborener auf Wiairme- und Kiltereize. 
(Experiments on the neonate’s reactions to warm 
and cold stimuli.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1939, 5, 143- 
150.—Using glass tubes filled with cold or tepid 
water, infants were tested within 24 hours of birth. 
The response to cold was withdrawal, with a less 
pronounced reaction of approach to warm (greater 
in the waking than in the sleeping state). The 
cheek was most sensitive, while the sole of the foot 
was more sensitive than the palm of the hand. Ra- 
diating warmth on the cheek was more effective than 
the warmth of contact in eliciting the rather com- 
plex searching reflex.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1373. Tavares, A. Sdébre alguns pneumogramas 
de criancas mentalmente anormais. (Some pneumo- 
grams of mentally abnormal children.) Crianga 
portug., 1944, 3, 43-66.—Pneumograms were ob- 
tained from the 32 children in a state of repose, in 
interrupted relaxation, and while watching an ani- 
mated cartoon. For virtually all subjects, the car- 
toon situation brought about marked variation in the 
curves. Some subjects were psychotic, and some 
were mentally deficient. Verbal reports emphasized 
the scenes producing the greatest disturbance of the 
curves, as did the free drawings from memory of the 
film story. In some instances, remembering was 
superior to that shown by ordinary tests, in the case 
of defectives. All protocols are given, with samples 
of curves in some cases.—H. D. Spoerl (Jefferson- 
ville, Vt.). 

1374. [Various.] La psychologie de l’enfant de 
7814 ans. (The psychology of the child from 7 to 
14 years of age.) Paris: Bourrelier & Cie., 1939. 
Pp. 119.—In this volume Millot considers intellec- 
tual development, the psychology of the student, 
and individual differences; Debesse discusses the 

eneral topic of the characteristics of the young child; 
send points out the contributions of psycho- 
analysis to child psychology; test methods are dis- 
cussed by Chmielmitzki and by Duthil; leisure time 
activities and physical training are covered by 
Gratiot-Alphandéry and by Jeudon, respectively; 
Carroi considers the merits of group work; and the 
general role of the psychologist in primary education 
is considered by Bertrand and by Ithurbide.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.). 

1375. Young, F. M. A juvenile case of war- 
connected trauma. J. Psychol., 1945, 19, 31-42.— 
A 34-year-old boy entered nursery school with a his- 
tory of hysterical mutism, schizoid reactions, failure 
of eliminative control, practically no social develop- 
ment, and infantile eating and other personal habits, 
all more or less directly traceable to war-related 
experiences. The program of home and nursery- 
school co-operation, which was followed, is outlined 
with a description of the child’s relatively satisfac- 
tory behavioral development in the new environ- 
ment.—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


[See giso abstracts 1131, 1178, 1206, 1243, 1263, 
1315. 
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The Psychology of Invention 
in the Mathematical Field 


BY JACQUES HADAMARD 


In this engaging and informal study, Mr. Hadamard analyzes the work- 
ings of a mathematician’s mind. This analysis is based partly on the 
author’s introspection, and partly on the writings and statements of many 
other noted mathematicians, including Albert Einstein. It makes for fas- 
cinating reading: not only does it throw light on the psychology of inven- 
tion in mathematics, but it enables one to draw conclusions regarding think- 
ing processes in general. Conscious and unconscious thinking, the use of 
mental images and symbols, “logic,” “‘intuition’’— these are a few of the 
phenomena which come in for discussion. $2.00 


HOW TO SOLVE IT 


A New Aspect of Mathematical Method 
BY GEORGE POLYA 


Here is a disarmingly elementary book on the solution of problems which 
holds many implications for the psychologist. Its author, one of the 
world’s leading research mathematicians and formerly dean of the school 
of mathematics and physics at the Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich, 
deliberately shuns a sophisticated approach in his belief that the problems 
of elementary mathematics are clear-cut and accessible. 


In general terms, Mr. Polya seeks to tell ‘“‘what everybody knows but 
nobody cares to express; the procedures of the mind in searching for solu- 
tions of problems—procedures that are naturally followed by the common 
man in his moments of concentration and are continually practiced by men 
of talent.”” His examples are simple, but the method he evolves is appli- 
cable to the whole range of heuristic. Illus. $2.50 
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BOOK NEWS 


SECOND EDITION 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 


"ue addition of much new material and a thorough revision and reorganization of the 
former text bring this widely recognized book for elementary courses in college psy- 
chology strictly up-to-date. The popular developmental treatment of psychological 
growth has been retained in the new edition, but the organization has been made more 
logical by placing factors which can occur at any stage of development at the end of the 
sequential discussion. The book is now divided into five parts which deal, in general, 
with the basic principles of psychological study, how the new born child begins life, the 
course of human development, deviations from the normal, and how to bring about nor- 
mal! adjustment and increasing happiness and efficiency in adulthood. There are new 
chapters on how activity is aroused and patterned, juvenile delinquency and adult crime, 
bringing up children, and the characteristics of the mature personality. Besides these 
major changes much new material has been added throughout on the beginnings of 
speech, common handicaps of normal people, etc. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


cA ny student of the biology of man naturally would turn to Biological Abstracts 
because it is the only journal in the world which affords a complete coverage of all 
the biological literature. 


Of particular interest to psychologists, such subjects as Human Biology, 
Animal Behavior, Neurology, Neurophysiology, Pathology of the Nervous System, 
Sense Organs, Biometry, Human Genetics, Nutrition, Endocrinology, etc., are fully 
covered. Clear, concise abridgments of the important contributions from some 
2,000 journals from all parts of the world are being published promptly—in many 
cases before the original articles are available in this country. 


As well as the complete edition, Biological Abstracts also is published in seven 
low priced sectional editions to meet a demand from individuals who are interested 
only in one or more closely related fields. Write for full details. 
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